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A Prophet’s Honor 
By Rose Trumbull 


HEY saw his face, unsightly, seamed, and, 


scarred ; 
And, shrinking, turned aside, nor ever guessed 
That by the token of that face so marred 
They held their narrow lives secure and blest. 
ScoTTsDALE, ARIZ. 








Mastering Our Mistakes 


Our failures are not the test of our lives, but 


rather what we do with our failures. Some men let a 
failure mark the end of effort ; with other men, failure 
is the challenge that calls forth their best. Therein 
was the life-and-death difference between Peter and 
Judas. Both men failed miserably ; but Judas let ‘his 
failure put an end to further effort, while Peter turned 
to Christ for power to live it down, and is immor- 
tal as a man who conquered failure. As Mr. Cope 
well says: ‘‘A life is great not by the measure of few 
mistakes, but by splendid mastery over all mistakes.’’ 
Christ came to give us this mastery. Men win it or 
lose it as they accept or reject Him. 


x 
Who Should Do Personal Work ? 


Saved sinners can best help unsaved sinners. 
Those who, though in Christ, are still weak and faulty, 
who find no hope or encouragement or worthiness 
within themselves, and who have learned that Christ 
is their only hope, are the best messengers of his 
gospel to their brothers who have not yet laid hold on 
Christ. The effectiveness of their message lies, not 
in their worthiness, but in Christ's willingness to save 
them and help them in spite of their unworthiness. 
How commonly this truth is missed when the duty of 
‘* personal work,"’ or individual soul-winning, is under 
consideration ! Association Men recently published 
various ‘‘reasons’’ that had been given for not en- 
gaging in this supreme form of Christian service. One 
such was the following, signed ‘‘Business Man"’: 


‘‘Before I can do active Christian work, particu- 
larly what you call personal work, I feel I should be 
a perfectly sinless man. As I have not yet reached 
that condition, I cannot accept your statement that I 
am called upon to doso.’’ This man seems to think, 
then, that personal work means winning men to your- 
self, not to Christ : holding up self as a perfect stand- 
ard. What a fortunate thing it is for him that not 
every one has made the mistake that he is making ! 
He is enjoying the comforts and blessings of a Chris- 
tian land because faulty saved sinners for centuries 
past have led others to Christ, saying, ‘‘ Don’t look at 
me, but look at the Saviour who, if he can save such 
a wretch as I, can surely save any one.’’ Is not that 
a message that we can all pass on ? 
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Two Invitations 

There is inspiration in a task that promises 
neither ease nor wealth, provided it is really worth the 
doing. And there are many such tasks in the world, 
waiting for men and women who are more concerned 
with the world’s needs than with the world’s rewards. 
A young man who believes in putting his personal ex- 
periences at the disposal of others, if he can do so 
helpfully, by writing, made this comment in a letter 
that accompanied some of his manuscripts : ‘‘ Writ- 
ing, as I conceive it for myself, is sufficiently difficult 
and unremunerative to repulse the uncalJed—which 
is inspiring.’’ The ‘‘called,’’ in any field, are those 
who are willing to spend themselves to the uttermost 
without any thought save that of the service that they 
may render. Those who are willing to respond to the 
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Speculation, 


or 


inspiration of such tasks need never be found among 
the ‘‘uncalled."’ 


Do Missions Really Convert? 


Christ's power is just as effective in a ‘‘hea- 
then’s’’ heart as in a Christian's. But those who 
look on Christianity as merely one of many systems 
cannot understand this. So they question whether 
the people of non-Christian lands are really reached 
by Christianity, or only pretend to be so for what they 
can get out of it. A letter from a missionary in Har- 
poot, Turkey (George P. Knapp, of the American 
Board), gives striking evidence of another sort. He 
writes of work in the orphanage there: ‘* While we 
have had success in the industries, we have had a very 
hard time in supporting the orphans. Provisions and 
other things have been about double the usual price. 
We had cut down expenses all we could, and got the 
orphans to do all that was possible for themselves, 
but we could not make one piastre do the work of two. 
With heavy hearts we were obliged to give up the 
usual expense at Christmas. It gave us a joyful 
thrill, however, to hear the hearty ‘ We are thankful” 
from the orphans, when I explained why we had to 
give up the tree. Another thing gave us genuine joy. 
We were obliged to cut down to one pound the ration 
of bread, which is the mainstay of the orphans’ simple 
diet, and thus saved $75 a month. Notwithstanding 
this reduced ration, the boys, seeing the dire poverty 
about them, gave up part of their bread for two weeks 
and saved $10 for the poor.’’ When we remember 
that the non-Christian religions do not breed altruism, it 
looks as though Christianity were more than a system. 
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Investment 


A READER OF THE TIMES ASKS: Will you please tell me if you can give any rule or principle that will distinguish 
between business trading or investment, and speculation? The question is, when does a business investment 


become speculation? A man buys a piece of property and pays for it. 


Six months after, he has a good price 


offered for it, and sells it. This is, | suppose, good business. A man buys roo shares in a railroad, and pays 


for them. They advance in value and he sells out. 


Is this also business and legitimate? A man buys 100 
railroad shares on margin, and pays a small sum; the market goes up, and he sells them. 


Is this investment, or 


speculation? In short, what is the difference between business investment and speculation, and where should 
a Christian man draw the line ? 


on questions as these are under constant dis- 
cussion, and one reason why they are not settled 
finally is because there is lack of definition all 
along the line, and confusion as to the meaning of the 
words investment and speculation. 

Speculation has an innocent origin as a word. It 
comes from the Latin sfecio, to see. To speculate, 
in various uses, means ‘‘to consider carefully’’; ‘‘to 
view as from a watch-tower’’; ‘‘to pursue inquiries, 
especially without experiment’’; ‘‘to conjecture.’ 
Every one recognizes the rightfulness of seeing, con- 
sidering, viewing from a watch-tower, pursuing in- 
quiries, even without experiment, and the mental pro- 
cess called conjecture. Of course, one must not place 
too much reliance upon the conjecture, upon the 
‘«guess’’ of our common speech ; but no moral oblo- 
quy necessarily belongs to a guess. 

‘*Investment’’ goes back to the Latin zzvestio, to 
clothe in. There is a dignity about the word which 
is lacking in the word speculation. The word ‘invest- 
ment’’ carries with it a suggestion of permanency. The 
legal sense of invest is ‘‘to clothe with possession by 
virtue of title ; to put in possession.’’ So in the mili- 
tary sense, the word indicates a surrounding, or be- 
sieging of a town, in determined, conclusive fashion. 

Investment is remote from speculation in any of its 
root uses, and in the thoughts that it suggests to the 
mind, until the two words come forward for service in 
the language of the market-place. Here they become 
actually confused one with the other ; not because of 


kinship in origin, but because of adoption into new 
families of word-usages. 

Speculation, as used in terms of the market-place, 
carries with it something of its old significance. No 
one uses the word without a mental picture of uncer- 
tainty. Speculation, indeed, considers, pursues in- 
quiries, looks out froin a watch-tower, indulges in 
conjecture. And for that matter, so does investment 
carry with it at least a hint of these things, though it 
does not suggest to the mind the degree of uncertainty, 
the vagueness, the guesswork, of speculation, Just 
here the words become entangled, not in their original 
use, but in the mixed uses to which they have been 
put. For one man will say that he is speculating in 
land, when he has bought a fine piece of property in 
the hope of an increase ; and another man, who has 
bought a like piece of property, will say that he has 
invested in that land, to hold it for an increase. The 
act is the same, the purpose the same, in each case ; 
but the first man uses a word that arouses moral ques- 
tioning ; the second, a word that no one questions. 
The speculator is a man of doubtful stability in the 
community, while the investor is regarded in quite a 
different light. Where, then, is the line between 
speculation and investment? And if the two words 
may sometimes apply to the same act, how is one to 
discern the difference between them ? 

It is true that the two words sometimes are used to 
express the same act; but they do not express the 
same thought about that act. The man who says 
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that he is speculating in land means that Ae thinks he 
is taking long chances. He does not use the word in- 
vest, simply because it does not commonly express 
the risk Ae thinks he is taking, or the glowing hope 
he has concerning rise in values, or the full swing of 
the game he is playing. Invest is too tame an ex- 
pression to suit his mood, his temperament, or his 
notion of the great returns which he calculates may 
come, and come swiftly, from his purchase. Specu- 
late more exactly expresses what is in his mind, be- 
cause of his own sense of conjecture about the whole 
operation, his sense of possible loss, and astill keener 
sense of probable and large gain. Or if, to deceive 
himself or some one else whom he hopes to induce 
to put money into a speculative venture, he talks 
about ‘‘investment,'’ he knows the difference all the 
time, and never deceives himself even if he succeeds 
in duping a fellow-speculator into counting himself 
an investor. 

But the man who, when he speaks sincerely, speaks 
of his investments in land, uses that word because it 
tells his mind upon the subject. He has put his 
money into that land, clothed the money with it. He 
has bought the land because he expects it to rise in 
value in good time; but he is not interested in long 
chances. He has not bought land at a big risk that 
he hopes by some quick turn or unforeseen happen- 
ing to sell at a huge profit, but land for which he has 
paid a fair price, and for which he expects to receive 
a fair return. All this is what he means when he says 
honestly that he has invested in land. 

Speculation in money matters conveys the thought 
of recognized and usually large risk, with the pos- 
sibility of large returns to offset the risk. Investment 
conveys the thought of minimum risk, with probable 
security of capital, and a practically secure, fair return 
on that capital. ‘‘It's a good speculation’’ is a 
phrase that always arouses the mind to a sense of 
risk. ‘‘It's a good investment’’ is a phrase intended 
to convey a sense of security. 

As between the two methods of using money, the 
difference in the effect upon character is sharp and 
positive. It is right many times to take what the 
world would call great risks in special service to which 
a man may be called of God. <A missionary may be 
called upon to risk health and life in his chosen field. 
A doctor may rightfully risk his own life to the utter- 
most in doing his clear duty in an epidemic of small- 
pox. There are times when a man must risk money 
and reputation and his position in the community to 
carry on a work which he knows God wants him to 
carry on, But the man who, having gathered a little 
money, deliberately risks that money in what He re- 
gards as a ‘‘speculation,’’ with its sure uncertainties 
and its uncertain gains, need not flatter himself that 
he belongs with the great souls who really dare. His 
guesswork use of money, his vague fears of loss or 
high hope of inordinate gain, his bravado under loss 
or his fatuous self-esteem when gain comes, —all foster 
a feverishness of character which unsettles body and 
soul, When a Christian man takes big chances with 
what he calls his money, over which he has but a tem- 
porary stewardship under God, he is risking for mere 
gain in cash, more than he can ever gainin cash. He 
is risking all the saner qualities of his business judg- 
ment that give stability to his sound purposes, and 
courage to his will. 

It is when men enter the arena of stock-buying and 
selling that the passion for speculation, for great risk 
and great cash return, seems to lay hold with relent- 
less grip. And dealing in the shares of corpora- 
tions is made dangerously easy for all who have even a 
little money to spare. It is easier than land-buying, 
easier and more alluring ; for the cash returns may be 
almost immediate on a good market, and the quick 
profits large. Then, too, by dealing ‘‘on a margin,”’ 
a trader does not need to pay out the full value of the 
stock, but only a small percentage of it, and the 
broker lends him the balance, handles the whole 
transaction for him, and renders an account to him for 
whatever gain or loss there may be. This is a com- 
mon mode of speculation ; for men do not trade ‘on 
a margin ’’—in the common acceptation of that term 
—as investors. 

And how knowing men do become in this business ! 
A young mechanic who knows nothing about finance, 
or the crops, or the imminence of mergers, soon 
learns to be wiser than the old hands, and talks with 
engaging frankness about the way the market is sure 
to go. In one day he ‘‘made”’ more in a single deal 
in X Y Z than in a month at the bench. He learns 
to have confidence in his own judgment, deals more 
freely, and possibly gives up his fifteen-dollar-a-week 
job to devote his time to the stock-ticker. The fever 
gets into his blood. Henceforth he ceases to add 
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anything to the world’s products, but is merely a 
guesswork trader in the covert manipulation of other 
men. 

Here, then, is the unmanly, empty, and frivolous side 
of stock-speculation,—the blind and owlish watching 
of supposed conditions, trends, and indications, which 
a man imagines he can estimate, in which he really 
has no part, and upon which he bases what he calls 
his ‘‘judgment.’’ Plans of which he can know 
nothing come in unexpectedly to upset his guesses, 
and his judgment collapses. The man himself loses 
character meanwhile, loses mental productiveness in 
the world’s work, loses interest in building anything 
of permanent benefit to his fellow-men, and loses 
capacity for toil,—which is a greater loss than he ever 
imagines, to the world and to himself. This is the 
fruit of the speculative ticker-slavery,—a being who 
forfeits his birthright as a co-worker with God in the 
continuous creating of a growing world, and chooses 
instead the feverish guesswork of an attempt to profit 
by the financial struggles of other men. 

Can there be any doubt that there is a difference 
between speculation and investment? The line is 
not always sharp and divisive. But a man’s own 
inner thought about his doings in all this makes per- 
fectly well understood suggestions to him. He knows 
within himself whether he is yielding to the allure- 
ments of quick returns for large risk, whether his 
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faculties are intent on the shifts and dodges of manipu- 
lations, or whether he is solidly putting his money 
into an enterprise that he can stand by to that extent 
in its worthy upbuilding or growth. : 

Of course there is stock-buying and selling that is 
not speculation, but just as genuine investment as can 
be found anywhere. Theoretically, and many times 
actually, shares of stock are real property. To 
buy good stock is to buy property. To deal in 
the stock market may be to deal in property. 
But every man who buys or sells stock or other 
property knows whether he can fairly be called a 
speculator or not. True investment has its risks ; 
but the risk-element in it is wholly subordinated 
to the security-element, and in the absence of known 
and foreseen heavy risk, there is slight expectation 
of inordinate gain. True speculation has a maxi- 
mum of risk, and, over against the risk, the dream 
of huge gain ; and the security-element is not, to say 
the least, the chief consideration. Between the two 
methods of using money a man may draw a line that 
is always clear enough as a guide to show him upon 
which side he stands. And the Christian man will not 
be slow to recognize in his own soul the damaging 
effects of the ‘‘chancy’’ habit of mind, or the steady- 
ing, ennobling effect of putting himself and his money 
into building, producing, encouraging, improving, 
something that the world needs. 








Christ’s Gethsemane Prayer 

Although the record of our Lord’s agony in Geth- 
semane did not come into the actual lessons of the 
International series just closed, that incident is such a 
pivotal one in Christ's life that it was sure to be con- 
sidered and discussed in some classes. A lesson- 
writer in the Times touched upon it, and a Pennsy]l- 
vania reader writes, of that comment : 

In The Sunday School Times issue for May 2 I note that 
Mr. Ridgway claims that the cup from which Christ prayed 
to be delivered was the fear that he might die before reaching 
the cross. Where is the Scriptural warrant (or azy warrant) 
for such a conclusion ? 

The Bible does not say what the ‘‘cup’’ was which 
Jesus, in agony the night before his crucifixion, prayed 
might pass away from him. Therefore men have 
conjectured, and have differed in their conjectures, 
over the exact meaning of the passages that tell, in 
veiled language, of Jesus’ struggle with himself. 
There can be no final ‘Scriptural warrant,’’ under 
such circumstances, for any one view as shutting out 
all other views of the subject. But Mr. Ridgway ex- 
pressed a view that has been repeatedly presented in 
these celumns, and that has commended itself to some 
thoughtful students of the Bible as being, in the light 
of New Testament passages, the most fully in accord 
with all that we know of the Father, and the Son. 

Jesus, that night, was in agony over something that 
he feared would come to pass. He prayed that ‘‘ this 
cup,’’ whatever it was, might be removed from him. 
Yet he was ready to accept it, if it should be his 
Father's will. In that prayer, thus offered, we are 
told in Hebrews 5 : 7 that Jesus was ‘‘ heard’’; and it 
seems reasonable to understand that word ‘‘ heard”’ 
as meaning that the prayer was granted. The same 
verse says that the prayer which was heard was offered 
‘‘unto him that was able to save him from death.’’ 

What did Jesus shrink from with such agony that 
he prayed to be released from it? Surely not physical 
death on the cross, for then he would not have been 
up to the standard of heroism of thousands of martyrs 
who have faced a death of torture without flinching. 
Some have suggested that he now shrank from the 
consummation of the burden of the atonement. It 
does not seem credible. He must have fought and 
won that fight long before, when he deliberately chose 
the course whose end in death he plainly foresaw. 
How could he, at the eleventh hour, have prayed 
that he now be released from the mission for which 
he had left his throne in heaven and lived on earth 
for a lifetime to accomplish ? 

And so the only interpretation that seems reason- 
able is that Jesus feared that his physical body and 
strength would collapse, under the awful strain of 
those last hours of Passion Week, and that he would 
die before he reached the cross. That, it seemed to 
him, would mean the failure of the plan upon which 
he and his Father had agreed, and the thought of this 
seemed more than he could endure. Yet, even so, if 
it was now his Father's will that, for lack of bodily 


strength, he should fail to carry out the original plan, 
he was ready to yield to the will that he placed above 
his own,—‘‘not my will, but thine, be done.’’ So 
he prayed to him that was able to save him from 
death, and he was heard. 
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Another Prize Offer: 
What Are Your Summer Plans? 


The out-door appeal of the summer months, 
added to hot-weather lethargy and vacation absences, 
multiply the difficulties of Sunday -school: work. 
There are many effective ways of meeting the chal- 
lenge and overcoming these difficulties ; in past years 
the Times has published accounts of a variety of 
tested and practical summer schemes for the Sunday- 
school. A New Jersey pastor has outlined an interest- 
ing plan that his church and school are contemplating 
as a winter plan, but that may suggest also summer 
possibilities. 

The case is this. In order to relieve Sunday of too many 
services, and in order to escape the depressing effect of a 
poorly attended evening church service, I suggested to our 
people here that we have just two services in church on Sun- 
day. The first, a preaching service at eleven o'clock ; the 
second, a teaching service,—that is, the Sunday-school at four 
o'clock in the afternoon. The advantages of this suggestion, 
to my mind, are as follows : 

It would give a long, free morning to the men who on this 
one morning of the week could sleep late, and take a quiet 
breakfast and have a free hour or two with their children. 

Many boys and ps who now go home after the morning 
Sunday-school would attend morning preaching-service. 

It would give more time to the Sunday-school session for 
teaching, music, and extras, and not make it hurried as it is 
when the session is held previous to the morning service. 

Making the Sunday-school the second service in the church 
would elevate the Sunday-school to a place of importance, 
side by side with the preaching service. 

At the afternoon teaching service we could have a large 
Bible class for women and one for men, so that we would 
really be were | the Sunday-school a family service, to which 
mothers and fathers and children would all come. 

By making the hour four o'clock we would allow ample 
time for the midday meal, for rest, for sleep, and for cunver- 
sation with friends. 

My aim in this suggestion is to simplify the Sunday services. 
At present there are four services, and many grown people 
and young people cannot see their way clear to attend all. 


The apparent advantages of this plan have been 
well set forth by the writer of the letter. The best 
next move will be to test it. The Editor hopes that 
the novel plan will be given a thorough trial, and the 
results reported in full for the readers of the Times. 

In the meantime, Sunday-school workers every- 
where are invited to work out independent and origi- 
nal plans for the summer sessions of the Sunday- 
school, test them during this summer, and submit an 
account of such plans to The Sunday School Times 
after the summer is over. For the best original 
article describing actual and successful summer Sun- 
day-school plans, of twelve hundred words or less, 
sent on or before October 15, 1908, the Times will 
pay fifteen dollars in gold. All articles thus sub- 


mitted that do not win the prize, but that the Times 
wishes to publish, will be paid for at customary rates. 
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About the Tobacco Habit 


By Matthew Woods, M.D., ‘Member of the American Medical Association 
and of the National Association for Study of Epilepsy and Care and Treatment of Epileptics 
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NE of the difficulties encountered in writing about 


the tobacco vice impersonally, and with the . 


plainness of speech it demands, is due to the 
fact that so many otherwise sensible people are its 
victims, and you cannot point out the evils of the 
practise without seeming to condemn them. 

And yet this fact of the at-times mental and moral 
superiority of the person addicted to an unbecoming 
habit ought rather to be justification for greater empha- 
sis in condemnation, as their clearer judgment and 
higher development but add to their responsibility as 
examples of superior manners and better conduct. 

You are not so much surprised at the roughness of 
a boor, the drug addiction of the suffering neurotic, 
the licentiousness of the savage and gross, the abnor- 
malities of behavior of the mentally defective, the 
profanity of the man with vocabulary so limited that 
he cannot express a simple emotion without an oath ; 
but when a man of culture is rude, a person of 
normal health addicted to the seductive use of a 
drug, the possessor of supposed sound understanding 
given to compromising eccentricities of .conduct, or 
when the-scholar is profane, you are indeed surprised, 
disappointed, grieved, and feel, in. spite of policy, 
like saying what you think. tod 

Now this is exactly the position of the man inter- 
ested in the coming generation, the future of the race, 
who has looked into the tobacco or any other human 
problem with singleness of purpose, and has seen the 
moral and physical damage they have done or are 
likely to de to multitudes. 

The person who speaks with special condemnation 
about the cigarette habit_as if there were somevhing 
specially satanic about the cigarette, or about the 
amount of money spent annually on tobacco as if that 
was an argument against it, knows but little about the 
many evils’ that follow in the train of this almost 
ubiquitous ‘addiction. 

““" Beihg a physician I may be expected to say some- 
thing about the effect that tobacco has on thé health 
of those who use it ;-that at' times it shatters nerves, 
disturbs heart-action, enfeebles the circulation, mak- 
ing its victim less able to’ resist 'diséase ; that it pro- 
duces laryngitis and cough, and ‘causes other throat 
and lung diseases demanding medical aid; that 
by its effect on the Eustachian tubes and nerves of 

_ special sense it produces deafness, defects of vision, 
and othér*impotencies; that it diminishes physi- 
cal force, and causes that enfeébled state of the nervous 
and digestive apparatus that leads to stimulation by 
alcohol, indicating the reason why people who use 
tobacco so often ‘feel the necessity for something to 
buoy them up. 

Thus even among our most careful class, clergy- 
men, I have more than once known the habit of secret 
tippling to come by way of supplement to the depres- 
sion and consequent irritability brought about by 
tobacco, This also applies, but more frequently, to 
boys and young men. The early resort to intoxicants 
by the youthful slave of nicotine is also due to this cry 
of outraged nerves, poisoned by tobacco, for restora- 
tion of their lost equilibrium: Alcohol is the most con- 
venient and familiar vehicle for the accomplishment 
of this restoration. 

Foolish people usually ascribe this early intemper- 
ance to ‘* heredity,’’ when the responsibility is thrown 
upon the father or mother, especially if the latter are 
dead and cannot speak for themselves, —or in case of 
emergency even an‘aunt or second cousin will do ; when 
the others are not available ; there is no limit to the 
distance these sapient reasoners will go, in order to dis- 
cover a scapegoat to fit in with this absurd theory. 

The French understand this subject of tobacco and 
its effect upon the morals and appetites, especially of 
young people, better than we. Paul Verlaine and most 
of their decadent writers were and are of this tobacco- 
saturated type. The pipe and its accessories have 
inspired many a specimen of literary depravity, which 
the same people in other lands have rolled as sweet 
morsels under their tongue. It was recognition of 
this fact that caused Victor Hugo to say that ‘‘ tobacco 
changed thought into reverie,’” and Balzac to exclaim, 
‘« It besots the nations.”’ 

A picture of distressing motal import exhibited at 
the Salon a few years ago, and always surrounded 
by awe-stricken crowds, showed in what light the 


thoughtful people of France viewed the effect of to- 
bacco on boys and young men. 

The picture was of a young fellow, prematurely de 
crepit, flaccid features, waxy complexion, furtive looks, 
significanty entitled, ‘* Nicotine ;’’ one of the most 
revolting representations of the lost paradise 1 ever 
witnessed ; showing as nothing else could how familiar 
the people of France were with that variety of de- 
generacy due to tobacco. 

It is because of this effect upon the moral nature, 
and not because of its influence on the mere physi- 
cal health, that wide-awake continental countries have 
made it a crime to sell tobacco to growing people, — 
that is, people under acertain age. Tobacco, absinthe, 
and the demi-monde are considered in France the three 
related influences in the trinity of youthful degeneracy. 
Even the woman of lax moral views, or lacking in 
moral discrimination, takes to tobacco as a donkey to 
thistles,—so much so that in the dramatic literature of 
France the cigarette is used as the badge of moral de- 
pravity in woman. 

But to return to the medical side of the subject, 
which although serious enough, especially when any- 
body belonging to you is the sufferer, is not the most 
serious side of the question. There are two other 
diseases not usually mentioned in this connection ; to 
wit, epilepsy or fits, and cancer of the lip,—that 
variety of malignant or cancerous growth known as 
epithelioma,—usually incurable conditions, that may 
at times be charged to the account of tobacco. 

In a never-to-be-forgotten clinic I once conducted 
in a remote part of Ireland, where nearly all the old 
women smoked, I saw one morhing nine of. them in 
a row,—products of that poetry and civilization that 
Mr. Yeats wants to revive, for none of them could 
read, write anything, or speak English,—each with 
the lower lip partially eaten away, two with the bone 
of the chin exposed through the suppurating flesh, 
as a consequence of the use of tobacco. Somewhat 
similar sights, but of men, and perhaps not as many 
at a time, may be witnessed at the general surgical 
tlinics of our own large hospitals. 

Of epilepsy, I have seen two cases, a boy of eleven’ 
years and a young man of ‘twenty, where the convul- 
sions followed a'tobacco debauch and seeined to have 
no other origin. Ecchiveria has also recorded cases 
where that dreadful disease could be ascribed to no 
other cause, It is not, however, the diseases following 
in the wake of the tobacco Vice so much as the perverted 
judgment and moral obliquity it engenders, that 
make it such a menace to the better growth of the 
coming generation. 

It is the only traffic that in all lands uses vulgarity 
and obscenity to advance its business. The suggestive 
and salacious picture is a part of its stock in trade. 
This seems to be inseperably connected with this as 
with no other business, for you would hardly expect 
your grocer or baker to conceal pictures of strumpets 
in tights or otherwise suggestively attired in your 
Saturday groceries or among your morning rolls, and 
I am sure you would be justly indignant if you found 
that every time your laundryman returned your linen he 
inserted ga naked Sappho or Salome or other specimen 
of immodest nudity in the bosom of your shirt or up 
its sleeve. Yet this is what the tobacco merchant 
does when he sends his wares to your sons, even when 
they are mere boys, and he does it too without effect- 
ive protest. He suggests the lewd visions that tobacco 
voluptuaries are supposed to see in the vapor of cigars, 
puts them into pictures and sends them broadcast to 
induce the sale of his wares, and is so morally obtuse 
that he thinks it merely a good stroke of business. 

This dastardly practise connected alone with this 
monopoly is one of the effects that tobacco seems to 
have upon people, and that is not sufficiently recog- 
nized by medical books and educators. Indeed, some 
educators themselves in these days are so vitiated 
by excessive indulgence in the drug—so continuously 
in a condition of tobacco narcosis—that they have 
even been known, in spite of parental preference, to 
invite young men to come and put themselves under 
the influence of nicotine in their own private rooms 
and under their own professional auspices. 

Who, whose mind has been directed to this subject, 
does not know of some once pure-minded and care- 
fully-guarded boy now anemic and utterly depraved, 
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the v-illing slave of tobacco, whose first impure thought 
came to him in an obscene picture contained in a 
package of cigarettes and sent by these traffickers in 
lubricity? They know the relation the one bears to 
the other, and take advantage of it, and when his will 
is weakened, his sense of moral discrimination clouded 
by the poison it contained, the rest was easy, for when 
once fallen from grace every additional tobacco pur- 
chase induced repeated indulgence. ‘The soporific 
calm and obscene’ picture are hand and glove. 

Of all the drugs used by man to lull his conscience 
or senses to repose, and produce unmerited content, 
tobacco is the only one that has nothing to recom- 
mend it. Unlike chloral, alcohol, opium, cannabis 
indicus, cocaine, and others, it has no useful medical 
properties. It does not ‘‘aid digestion.’’ It does 
not ‘*prevent lean people from getting too fat, or fat 
people from getting lean.’’ It has no power to ‘‘ pre- 
serve the teeth from decay,’’ or ‘‘ neutralize the poi- 
son of contagion.’’ It is not ‘‘a disinfectant.'’ It 
does not ‘‘enable the student to pursue his studies 
with safety in the dissecting-room because of some 
‘mysterious power’ it exerts over the morbific odors 
and vapors of the dead-house,’’ as a ‘‘ highfalutin' "’ 
writer once asserted, It is not ‘‘a remedy for asthma 
or indigestion,’’ or any other pathologic condition. 
Indeed, so worse than useless is it now known to be 
as a therapeutic agemt that it has been ignominously 
expelled from the pharmaccepae of every enlightened 
land, 

Our national therapeutic and highest standard, 
the United States Dispensatory, which merely re- 
cords the physiologic, etiologic, and physical effect 
of drugs, has this to say for tobacco: ‘‘It is a pow- 
erful sedative poison which is locally irritant. In 
large quantities it gives rise to confusion of the head, 
vertigo, stupor, faintness, nausea, and general depres- 
sion of the nervous and circulatory functions, It en- 
feebles digestion, produces general debility, and lays 
the foundation for serious nervous disorders. Amau- 
rosis and color-blindness are occasionally produced by 
it, and even insanity has been ascribed to chronic 
tobacco poisoning. In many cases of nervous break- 
down attributed to overwork, the excessive use of 
tobacco has certainly been an important etiological 
factor." This, coming as it does from our highest 
authority, ought to be sufficient, but, as the reader 
now knows, even this is not the worst thing that can 
be said about ‘‘ the besotter of nations,’’ tobacco. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


ot oe 
Where the Children Lead 


By Inez G. Thompson 


TATISTICS show that applications for citizenship, 
from our foreign population, increase astonish- 
ingly immediately before and after the Fourth of 

July, Washington's Birthday, and other national holi- 
days which are made much of throughout the country. 

The officials attribute this to the patriotic spirit es- 
pecially in evidence at such‘seasons, which is brought 
to the attention of the immigrant ; and particularly is 
it brought to him by his children in American schools, 
who go home with stirring accounts of the exercises 
and enthusiasm that mark the school celebrations, 

That this unconscious ‘‘leading’’ of children is a 
powerful influence in other directions, is shown by the 
experience of a young mission teacher whose con- 
ception of her duty goes beyond the hour's care of her 
charges, and evinces itself in a loving interest in their 
home life. 

One shrewd-faced, prematurely wise little fellow 
came to her after the Jessons were finished, with this 
inquiry : . 

‘«Teacher, please ma’ am, don’t it be fer mans, too ?’’ 

‘*For ‘mans’! What do you mean, dear?’’ 

‘« These story you tell us about God an’ good things. 
I tell mine fader, an’ he say it all right, but mebbe it 
be for boys only. He say ask you if there be story 
for mans yet.’’ 

It took much questioning by the teacher and super- 
intendent, before the story came out. 

The child had used his cards and lesson-papers to 
teach English to his father, mother, and elder brother. 
Letter by letter, word by word, they had made out 
the child’s Scripture lessons ; and now, with newly- 
acquired knowledge, came the desire for more wisdom 
and help than the child's texts afforded. Needless 
to say, it was given them in abundance. 

It was a revelation to the teacher to know the pos- 
sibilities of her every word, apd it inspired her to seek 
further as to the home conditions and experiences of 
her charges. 

Boston. 
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N THE walls of the private office of Henry J. 
Heinz, member of the Executive Committee 
for the United States of the World’s Sunday 

School Association, there are a number of beautiful 
paintings. But far more precious than these to Mr. 
Heinz is an illuminated card, in a modest frame (shown 
at the bottom of the next column). 

There is a story behind that framed message. Dur- 
ing the panic of 1873, both Mr. Heinz and his parents 
felt the burden of financial reverses. ‘lhere followed 
along, hard struggle. Living expenses were cut to the 
lowest possible point. When Christmas of 1875 came, 
there was little opportunity for the giving of presents 
in the home in Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania. But to the 
son's surprise, when he sought his mother and sister 
Hettie to give them the day's greetings, the sister 
brought him a carefully-wrought cardboard motto, 
with the reassuring promise, ‘‘The Lord will pro- 
vide,’’ while his mother gave him the card bearing 
the message of encouragement and cheer, a copy of 
which holds the place of honor on the wall of Mr. 
Heinz’ inner office. 

His mother’s message gave him fresh inspiration. 
It is not difficult to persuade him to tell of the joy 
that came to him in consequence of those years of 
hardship ; he counts them an invaluable part of his 
training for Christian service. And he requires no 
persuasion whatever to speak of his mother and of 
her influence on his life. ‘‘ To my mother, first, last, 
and all the time, and to a noble wife, I owe the great- 
est debt,’’ he insists. 

On the walls of his office there is a frieze of mot- 
toes, of which the first and the last were frequently 
spoken by his mother, while the rest are given as 
natural additions to his plain words of counsel. These 
are the six, in order : 


Work every day as though you would live forever. Live 
every day as though you expected to die to-morrow. 

Make all you can honestly, Save all you can prudently, 
Give all you can wisely. 

Do the best you can where you are with what you have 
to-day. 

Be ashamed to live and afraid to die until you have done 
something to make the world better. 

Be true to your word and your work and your friends. 

Not so much what you say, but how, when, and where. 

What you are speaks so loud I cannot hear what you say. 

‘The bee goes to the same flower for his honey where the 
spider goes for his poison. 


Scattered here and there through the manufacturing 
buildings are similar mottoes. Some of these, also, 
came to him from his mother's lips, and are credited 
to ‘‘A. M. H.,’’ where all may see the letters. 

In his conversation, Mr. Heinz testifies uncon- 
sciously to his mother's influence; as he talks he 
frequently uses proverbial expressions. 

His mother saw to it that her children went to 
Sunday-school. Patiently she studied the Sunday- 
school lessons with them, If any member of the 
family failed to attend church, she was accustomed 
to sit down after dinner and go over the entire sermon 
from memory. And Mr. Heinz never knew a day in 
the lifetime of his parents when there was not family 
worship in that home both morning and evening. It 
was at his mother's knee, when he was about thirteen 
years old, that Henry heard the Bible story which led 
to his conversion. 

When a boy of about eighteen, Mr. Heinz began, 
in his father's home at Sharpsburg, the growing of 
horseradish, which he grated and marketed. This 
proved to be the first of the now famous ‘57.’ 
Four years ago the old house was brought down the 
river on a flaiboat, and is to-day a conspicuous feature 
of the twenty-one-acre plant. 

The years of struggle and hardship out of which 
came success have made Mr. Heinz so sympathetic 
with those whom he employs that he is constantly on 
the watch for opportunities to make their lives pleas- 
anter. Swimming-pool, roof-garden, lunch-room, an 
auditorium for entertainments, and many other fea- 
tures have been provided. 

But in addition to this general interest in the welfare 
of his employees, Mr. Heinz is continually watching 
for opportunities to be helpful to them individually. 
‘«I came here as an office boy,’’ one young man in 
the establishment recently said. ‘*I have grown up 
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with the business. And I love Mr. Heinz ; he is the 
best kind of employer. He expects a man to do his 
best, but he encourages him to do it.’’ Everywhere, 
in the offices and in the plant, there is evidence of the 
same loyalty. ‘*No discontented faces here, are 
there?’’ a workman said, as he talked to a visitor. 
‘«We never hear a word about a strike.’’ 

It is Mr. Heinz’s habit to invite criticism of his 
methods from his associates. Sometimes they give 
way tohim. Sometimes he gives way tothem. ‘‘The 
men who have risen in this establishment are the men 
who have had opinions of their own, and who have 
stood for them unless convinced that they were 
wrong,’’ is his way of saying that he invites his asso- 
ciates to express their own views. 

This is the day of large things in the life of the man 
who began at the bottom little more than thirty years 
ago. But he is prepared to handle large affairs be- 
cause it has always been his habit to count nothing 
unimportant because it is small, This characteristic 
was impressed on one who was talking with Mr. Heinz 
in his office about a matter which had already been 
laid before him by letter. In the course of the con- 
versation the question asked in that letter was an- 
swered. The visitor was about to change the subject, 
when Mr. Heinz asked him to wait a moment. 

‘« There was a stamped envelope for reply in your 
letter. Just let me find it; it belongs to you.’’ 

The envelope could not be found at once, But 
papers were turned over until it was discovered, and 
duly returned to the hands of the sender. 

It is not easy for one who has had the privilege of a 
few minutes’ conversation with Mr. Heinz to forget his 
striking personality. There is a sparkle in his eye that 





A TOKEN OF REGARD TO HER SON 
HENRY J. HEINZ 
FROM MOTHER—CHRISTMAS, 1875 





May the blessing of thy God wait upon thee, and the 
sun of glory shine around thy head. May the gates of 
plenty, honor, and happiness be always open to thee and 
thine. May nostrife disturb thy days nor sorrow distress 
thy nights, and may the pillow of peace kiss thy cheek, 
and pleasures of imagination attend thy dreams. And 
when length of years makes thee tired of earthly joys, and 
the curtains of death gently close around the scene of 
thy existence, may the angels of God attend thy bed and 
take care that the expiring lamp of life shall not receive 
one rude blast to hasten its extinction. And, finally, 
may the Saviour’s blood wash thee from all impurities, 
and at last usher thee into the land of everlasting felicity. 











justifies his claim that he is ‘‘threescore years young.’’ 
He is intense, vigorous, and alert, an interested listener, 
and an impressive, enthusiastic speaker. He gives him- 
self whole-heartedly to the consideration of the ques- 
tion before him, whether it is the comparative value 
of spruce or pine for a small bit of construction work, 
or the way to leave the best impression on the hosts 
of visitors who go through the plant. And, if possible, 
he shows still more interest in Sunday-school problems. 

Even a casual visitor to his office who knows nothing 
of the broadness of the manufacturer's interests would 
not be long in discovering that he is a devoted Sun- 
day-school worker. For there is a corner where are 
many portraits of Sunday-school men. ‘‘I begin 
with Robert Raikes, you see, the Father of the Sun- 
day-school,’’ he explained to one whose interest in 
the little gallery he noted. ‘*Then I follow with 
B. F. Jacobs, William Reynolds, John Wanamaker, 
W. N. Hartshorn, Marion Lawrance, and others.’’ 

In another corner of the office is a large book-case 
filled with reports of International and World's Sun- 
day-school conventions. These are given to visitors 
and friends who show any interest in the Sunday- 
school work, or whom Mr. Heinz hopes to interest. 
In an inner room is a reserve stock of the same 
books ; so the case in the office is always kept full. 

The beginning of this enthusiasm for Sunday-school 
work was the response, some twenty years ago, to an 
invitation to attend a convention of Allegheny County 
workers. Mr. Heinz was so much interested that he 
needed no urging to attend the succeeding convention. 
To his astonishment he was there chosen county presi- 
dent. He knew little of the work at that time, but he 
set himself the task of learning all he could with the 
same energy that has brought about his signal success 
in business enterprises. Under his leadership the 
local work rapidly advanced, and within a few years 
Allegheny County became known as one of the two or 
three best-organized counties of the country. It has 
always been a leader in teacher-training work. Sys. 
tematic house-to-house visitation has been there car- 
ried on with such thoroughness and success that other 
counties have been inspired to undertake similar 
work. The township conventions and, in conse- 
quence, the county conventions, have become famous. 

When the International Convention of 1890 met in 
Pittsburg, Mr. Heinz attended the sessions, and at 
once became interested in the International field. 
Two years later he became a member of the Interna- 
tional Committee. For sixteen years he has given 
unwearied service to this work, as well as to the work 
in Allegheny County. In 1902, during a trip abroad, 
he became so interested in Japan that, five years 
later, he made possible the visit of Frank L. Brown 
to that country, under the direction of the Interna- 
tional Committee, for the purpose of inspiring the 
organization of the Japan Sunday School Association. 

Not merely hours, but sometimes days and even 
weeks, are devoted by Mr. Heinz to state and Inter- 
national work, Early in March, 1908, the Central Com- 
mittee of the International Executive Committee and 
the Central Committee of the World’s Convention, 
American Section, met in Pittsburg. All the members 
were guests of Mr. Heinz in his home, where the 
meetings were held. For days the manufacturer paid 
no attention to his vast business interests. He might 
have been in China for all his associates saw of him. 
‘* We are unable to say when Mr. Heinz will be in,’’ 
was the answer given to a telephone inquirer, ‘‘ He 
is busy at his home.’’ 

And he was busy! Every day, plans of moment 
were thoroughly discussed and decisions made that 
will tell in future Sunday-school work. When Sun- 
day came, the indefatigable host, who makes- it a 
habit to visit the schools of Pittsburg and Allegheny 
County at every opportunity, marshaled his guests, 
and there followed a strenuous day of mass meetings 
and Sunday-school visitation. Twelve schools were 
inspired by the presence of the International workers. 
Next day Mr. Heinz gathered his employees in the 
beautiful auditorium devoted to their use, and again 
the Sunday-school gnests addressed an interested 
audience. ‘‘I wanted them to see and hear from the 


hard-headed men who are taking time from their busi- 
ness for Sunday-school work,’’ was the manufacturer's 
remark when he was telling of the assembly: 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


MAN named Weston walked, last fall, from 
Portland, Maine, to Chicago, a distance of 1298 
miles, in a little less than twenty-five days. 

You read about it inthe papers. He was not a young 
man, as most athletes are; he was sixty-nine years 
old when he made this great walk. But he had 
learned how to walk so well, as a young man, and 
he has held to his method so faithfully, that he can 
do at sixty-nine what most men cannot do at thirty. 
What do you suppose are some of the things that he 
has done, and kept from doing, all his life, which are 
secrets of his success? (Get the class to make sug- 
gestions, out of their own observation, as to training, 
eating, sleeping, abstinence, exercise, deep breathing, 
and so on.) 

Walking is a wonderful exercise. It is perhaps the 
best exercise in the world for every whole-bodied 
person; and it is within the reach of every one. 
(Tell something about it, in accordance with the sug- 
gestions of Mr. Gordon’s first four paragraphs. ) 

If itis possible for a man to accomplish such re- 
markable feats as Weston, in just tramping over the 
ground, by being careful to follow certain’ rules in 
his life, don’t you suppose it must be possible to do 
big things also in another kind of walk,—the walk 
that you and I are making from the beginning to the 
end of our earthly lives, if only we could know a set 
of rules as definite and sure as Weston had for his 
physical walking? It zs possible; and we have the 
rules. I’m going to make you do some keen hunting 
for them, now; there are fifteen rules for good walk- 
ing—life-walking—in to-day’s lesson, but they are 
not all on the surface, and you'll have to look sharp 
to find them. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Now have every member of the class turn to the 
lesson in his or her own copy of the Bible, and see 
how many of the following fifteen rules in the 
‘*Recipe for Safe Walking” they can discover in 
Ephesians 5:6-21. You may have to get them started 
by phrasing one or two yourself, thus showing what 
kind of ‘‘rule” you mean, and how you want it 
stated. One of the pupils may be assigned to write 
down each rule as discovered and stated; or, instead, 
you might hand to a pupil a copy of these fifteen, for 
him to check off each rule as discovered by the class, 
until the entire list has been covered. 


Recipe for Safe Walking 


1. Don’t believe what men say when you knowsthey’re 
talking contrary to God’s teachings (v. 6). 

2. Don’t go with such men (v. 7). 

3. Keep in the light; do only such things as you would 
be perfectly willing to have revealed in broad daylight 
(vs. 8, 9). 

4. Test things by this standard, ‘‘is it well-pleasing to 
God?’’ (v. 10.) 

5. Don’t fool with temptation; don’t dally with it 
(v. 11). 

6. Let men know just where you stand: don’t hesitate 
to speak your mind out frankly about wrong things (v. 11). 

7. Get thoroughly aroused from your death-in-sin by 
Christ’s power ; he will enable you to do so, and will keep 
you so afterwards (v. 14). 

8. Don’t misuse or waste a minute of your time, as 
every one around you does (vs, 15, 16). 

9g. Make it your purpose to understand God’s will,— 
that’s wisdom ; anything else is foolishness (v. 17). 

10. Don’t lose sense and manhood by drunkenness 

v. 18). 

' II. titan that kind of body-filling with spirit-filling 
v. 18). 

12. Keep your conversation of a piece with your life- 
allegiance (v. 19). 

13. Keep your heart in tune with God’s melody (v. 19). 

14. Keep giving thanks to God all the time (v. 20). 

15. Keep serving others all the time, as a matter of loy- 
alty to Christ (v. 21). 


Your pupils are hardly likely to give the rules in 
the same words as are used in this suggested list; 
but they ought to be able to catch the point of most 
or all, and to express it in theirown words. Then 
you can restate it in the above forms, and see that 
each ‘‘rule”’ is clearly understood by all. 

Thus, on No. 3, Mr. Moody's remark that ‘‘ char- 
acter is what a man is in the dark’”’ may be quoted, 
and Mr. Gordon’s eighth paragraph is pertinent. On 
No. 2, Mr. Ridgway’s first paragraph goes straight 
to the point. On No. 6, Professor Sanders’ second 
and third paragraphs are suggestive. On No. 7, Mr. 
Ridgway’s third paragraph shows how great is the 


6 Let no man deceive you with empty words: for because 
of these things cometh the wrath of God upon the sons of dis- 
obedience. 7 Ke not ye therefore partakers with them ; 8 for 
ye were once darkness, but are now light in the Lord: walk 
as children of light 9 (for the fruit of the light is in all good- 
ness and righteousness and truth), 10 proving what is well- 
pleasing unto the Lord ; 11 and have no fellowship with the 


-unfruitful works of darkness, but rather even ! reprove them ; 


12 for the things which are done by them in secret it is a 
shame even to speak of. 13 But all ey when they are ? re- 
proved are made manifest by the light : for everything that is 
made manifest is light. 14 Wheeslwe he saith, * Awake, thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall shine 
upon thee. 

15 Look therefore carefully how ye walk, not as unwise, but 
as wise ; 16 * redeeming the time, because the days are evil. 
17 Wherefore be ye not foolish, but understand what the will 
of the Lord is. 18 And be not drunken with wine, wherein is 
riot, but be filled 5 with the Spirit ; 19 speaking ® one to another 
in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making 
melody with your heart to the Lord ; 20 giving thanks always 
for all things in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ to 7 God, 
even the Father ; 21 subjecting yourselves one to another in 
the fear of Christ. 

1 Or, pare 2 Or, convicted %(%) Comp. x Tim. iii. 16. 
ing up the opportunity. 
God te os, “ 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


4 Gr. duy- 
5 Or, in spirit ®Or, to yourselves 7 Gr. ti 








need of getting awake. On No, 8, Professor Rid- 
dle’s comment on v. 16 makes the meaning much 
more vivid, and Mr. Ridgway’s fifth paragraph con- 
tinues the same figure. We all need-No. 12, for how 
afraid most of us are of bringing.the subject of. reli- 
gion, and Ged, and Christ, into any. general conver- 
sation! We talk glibly and lightly on any subject 
under the sun, and dodge the theme of themes. 

When you come to No. 10, you have your temper- 
ance-teaching opportunity,—with plenty of material 
at hand. Intemperance was harder to cope with then 
than now, for it was, as Mrs. Howie’s second para- 
graph shows, part of the actual heathen worship. 
Drinking is just as dangerous and deadly to-day as it 
was then; but there is less of it, and the drink traffic 
ison the run. Give your class some of the inspiring 
facts that are given at the bottom of this column, and 
on page 295, and in the last paragraph of the Round- 
Table. On the tobacco question, which goes hand in 
hand with the drink question, let them know some- 
thing of what a skilled physician has to say (see Dr. 
Woods’ article, on page 287). 

How are we ever going to hope to keep such a list 
of rules as this? It looks hopeless, doesn’t it? It 
would be hopeless, but for one thing. 

We must be filled with something else than wine, 
as Mr. Pierson’s second and fourth paragraphs show. 
Notice that we must be #//ed with God’s Spirit,—not 
partly filled. Mr. Gordon calls it an actual intoxica- 
tion, and shows why it is so, in his last three para- 
graphs. 

Run over, with the class, the whole list of fifteen 
points, and see how many of the fifteen have a direct 
bearing on the temptation or sin of intemperance. 
The intemperate man breaks them all; and it is the 
breaking of one or more of them that is usually the 
first step toward intemperance. Is it fair to say that 
the Devil has no other one ally so dear to him as 
alcohol ? e 


What Temperance Means To-Day 


(For most of the items here given The Sunday School Times is 
indebted to the Associated Prohibition Press of Chicago.) 
Eight of the nine counties on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland are now “‘ dry.” 


‘‘ Four times as many Minnesota towns have gone 
‘dry’ as have gone back to license,” is the way the 
results in the spring elections in that state are sum- 
marized. 


Internal revenue collections from distilled and fer- 
mented liquors for the first sixty days of 1908 were 
close to $2,000,000 less than the aggregate of collec- 
tions from the same sources for the first two months 
of 1907. 

‘“‘A great deal is getting into print and otherwise 
being given publicity about how the farmer is going 
to be affected by prohibition. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wilson pronounces it all rot. He says if every 
distillery and brewery in the country were to close its 
doors, the American farmers as aclass wouldn’t know 
it so far as the effect would show itself on the markets 
for grain."— Zhe Woman's National Daily, April 
21, 1908. 

‘*It was predicted that prohibition would demoral- 
ize business, but the predictions do not seem to have 
been fulfilled, It has recently been announced that 

(Continued on page 295, where half a pagoful of striking 

temperance news is given.) 








Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


HE epistle was written from Rome, during Paul's 
first imprisonment there (A.D. 61-63). Two 
other letters, Colossians and Philemon, were 

written at the same time. While intended primarily 
for the Christians at Ephesus, this one was probably 
designed for circulation in other churches. Ephesus 
was the capital of the Roman province of Asia, in the 
southwest part of Asia Minor. Celebrated for its 
temple of Diana (see Acts 19). The subject of the 
epistle is Christ and the Church; the body of Christ. 
The doctrinal portion (chaps. 1-3) sets forth how the 
church is chosen in Christ, redeemed in Christ, and 
united in Christ. The practical portion has for its 
theme: ‘‘ Walk worthily of the calling wherewith ye 
were called” (4: 1). The lesson belongs to a discus- 
sion of Christian duties in general, chapter 5 includ- 
ing precepts based upon the self-sacrificing love of 
Christ (5 : 1, 2). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 6.—Deceive you; Excuses for sins are still 
common, but God will punish them. 

Verse 8.—Once darkness, but are now light in the 
Lord: ‘‘Darkness” and ‘‘light” in the moral and 
spiritual sense. ‘They had been ‘‘ darkness,” but now 
were ‘‘light”’; stronger than ‘‘in darkness” and ‘in 
light.” ‘* Lord” refers to Christ. 

Verse 9.—/s in: Consists of. —A//: Every kind of. 

Verse 10.—Proving : To be connected with verse 
8. By walking as children of l'ght the practical test 
is made as to what ts well-pleasing unto the Lord: 
‘* Well-pleasing ”’ is the usual rendering; more exact 
than ‘‘ acceptable.” 

Verse 11..—Have no fellowship: The connection 
of thought is with verse 7.—Unfruitful works of 
darkness: Unfruitful spiritually. 

Verse 12.—The things which are done by them in 
secret: Specially wicked secret orgies, lascivious and 
intoxicating ‘‘ mysteries.” 

Verse 13.— When they are reproved: The reason 
for thus reproving is here stated.—Everything that 
ts made manifest is light: Not necessarily in the 
moral sense. The revealing of evil makes it more 
obvious. 

Verse 14.—Wherefore he saith: ‘‘He” is itali- 
cized, since the Greek has no subject expressed. A 
Scripture citation is implied, but no such passage 
occurs in the Old Testament. The references in the 
American Revision are: ‘‘Compare Isaiah 51: 17; 
52: i; 60: 1, etc. (?).” It is held that this passage is 
an adaptation of one or more of these prophecies. 
The footnote, however, is ‘‘(?) Compare 1 Timothy 
3:16.” This repeats the doubt as to the source of 
this verse, and refers to 1 Timothy 3: 16, which is 
generally held to be a Christian hymn, as suggesting a 
similar origin for this verse. Other explanations are 
given.—Shine upon thee: Exact rendering. 

Verse 15.—Look therefore carefully how ye walk: 
‘*Carefully” is to be joined with ‘‘look,” according 
to the best authorities. 

Verse 16.—Redeeming the time: Greek, ‘‘ buying 
up the opportunity.” The figure is that of a mer- 
chant on the watch for good bargains.—Aecause the 
days are evil: Morally evil, opposed to the proper 
use of opportunity. 

Verse 18.—Be not drunken: A single verb occurs 
in the Greek, hence ‘‘ be drunken” is better English 
than ‘‘be drunk.”— Wherein: In being drunken. 
To refer it directly to ‘‘wine’’ is not in accordance 
with New Testament ethics, which deals with per- 
sons, not with things.—Rzo/; The term is a strong 
one; utter dissoluteness is indicated. —W72th (she 
Spirit: Or, ‘in spirit.” The reference is to the Holy 
Spirit, though there is no article in the Greek. 

Verse 19.—Speaking one to another: Or, ‘‘to 
yourselves,” the more literal sense. But the other 
sense is common in the New Testament, and more 
apt here.—Psalms and hymns and spiritual songs: 
The Old Testament psalms, hymns of praise to 
Christ, and other lyrical utterances prompted by the 
Spirit. ‘‘Spiritual” does not refer to the subject 
matter, but to the Holy Spirit. Many other explana- 
tions are made. 

Verse 20 sets forth thanksgiving as the ground 
tone of the melody enjoined in verse 19. 

Verse 21.—Fear of Christ: An unusual phrase; for 
which later scribes substituted ‘‘fear of God.” This 
verse is virtually the text of chapters 5 : 22 to6: 9, in 
which the apostle sets forth how ‘‘the fear of Christ" 
affects the duties in the primary social relations, The 
passage deserves study. 
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Walking 
By S. D. Gordon 


HIS is a walking lesson. Walking is the best 
exercise there is for keeping in good physical 
trim. To swing freely out on a g road, 

arms woe em —- with the body, head and chest 
up, breathing fully and deeply, is to bring the whole 
body into vigorous, healthful play. The up-hill for- 
ward slant, down-hill backward pitch, full swing of 
limb on a level stretch, with step from the leisurely 
to a dog-trot or run, give pleasing and healthful 
variety. al sites 

The lungs expand and the tresh air quickly carries 
new vitality everywhere within. ‘The heart sends 
the blood, enriched by the air, with a vim and zip 
into every part of the body. Defective circulation 
disappears; cold hands and feet find a new warmth; 
and the head, ‘‘ thick” with too much blood, or too 
little, clears away its fogs and doubts and stupidi- 
ties, The liver—that Philistine member of the inner 
family, with unlimited ability to kick up disturb- 
ances—becomes obedient and gentle as a lamb, and 
at its magic word the whole group of digestive 
— swing into hearty harmony. 

lere is nature’s own gymnasium, with blue-gray 

ceiling, green-brown floor, and no walls; the best in 
the world for weak and rugged, with perfect venti- 
lation, and the only perfect air. The fee—regular, 
faithful attendance—is within easy reach of all; and 
the end thereof blessed jehoed-—tultnces of physical 
life, clearness of brain, sweetness of temper, strength 
of will, and purity of thought. 

Walking is a moral influence not sufficiently rec- 
ognized by church folks and temperance advocates. 
It raises the moral tone of the body, and through 
that of both mind and spirit. The body becomes 
less open to the tug of fleshly appetites and passions, 
and is held better under the thumb of the will. It is 
easier to know when to say ‘‘ No”; and easier to say 
it; and to say it with a gentlemanly snap or lady- 
like firmness that leaves no doubt as to the meaning, 
and as to the power of resistance back of the nega- 
tive. 

Now that’s the way men go wrong; just as a man 
walks. With all the strength and concentration of 
their powers they go with a swing down the wrong 
road. And with all the earnestness of his great soul 
Paul says thatis the thing not todo. ‘* ThisI say, 
that ye no longer walk as these outsiders do.” 

And that, too, is the way to do right, and to be 
right, just as a vigorous man walks. Everything 
else is laid aside; everything that would hinder is 
severely left behind, the storm provided for, and the 
clothing made trim and snug, so as to give greatest 
freedom. 

Here are three directions for good walking: First, 
‘‘walk in love.” ‘That is to-be the atmosphere of 
your life-walk. The air in which one walks is of im- 
mense-importance. For the exercise draws in the 
air by a sort of powerful suction, and in turn sends 
it vigorously throughout the body. And so much 
depends on the sort of air it is. Mountain air and 
sea air each have their peculiar nip and tang. Mere 
change of air is of great value. The best air for the 
life-walk islove. A patient gentleness toward all, a 
kindly thoughtfulness of how your presence and con- 
duct may affect others, a tender earnestness pervad- 
ing thoughts and motives, words and motions. That 
is walking in love. Some of us might find a change 
of air a blessedly good thing. That sort of walking 
never leads into a bad place, or into a questionable 
act. 

Then, second: ‘* Walk as children of light.” Every 
bad thing, everything that leads to bad things, or that 
may, hugs the shadowy places. There is a striking 
word commonly used for questionable things, and bad 
things,—'t shady.”” Such things hunt the shelter of 
shade, like slimy worms crawling under moist planks. 
They can’t stand the searching light. Weare to walk 
as though every inner thought and outer action were 
out in the broadest daylight. It is remarkable how 
the saloons and such places love screens and back- 
rooms. 

The third direction is a red lantern hung out: 
‘*Look... how you walk.” There are tricky snares 
on the road, steep ditches and sharp bluffs on each 
side. 

Following these directions will give a splendid 
swing to our walking; in an atmosphere of love, as 
children of light, and with a keen lookout for traps 
and dangers. There will come pinkness of skin, 
clearness of eye, vigor and eagerness and poise that 
will make the Christian walk attractive to outsiders. 

‘There is a startling contrast and parallel here be- 
tween a drunken man and a Christian. We are to 
be like a drunken man in being utterly swayed by 
something, but unlike him in what sways us. When 
a man’s drunk, his tongue is affected; there is usually 
a strange disregard for the opinions of others; fre- 
quently unusual bodily strength; a vivacity and sense 
of freedom; and the moral judgment affected. 

Now, while we are never to be like that, Paul urges 
that we are really to be just like that, butin anexactly 
opposite way. We are to be Spirit-intoxicated. In- 
toxicate comes from an archery word. It is a picture 


of a poison-dipped arrow driven forcibly into the 
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body to injure, not only by making a wound, but by 
subtle poison sent into the blood. 

A Spirit-intoxicated man is one into whom the 
Holy Spirit has been allowed to come with such force 
as to affect his whole being. When that occurred on 
the day of Pentecost the bystanders sneeringly said: 
‘These men are drunk.” But that was a blessed 
drunkenness. Their tongues were blessedly affected ; 
there was a daring disregard for the opinions of 
others, but coupled with a loving regard for their 
welfare; there was a bubbling-over enthusiasm; un- 
paralleled unselfishness in sharing their belongings 
with the needy; and great graciousness in all their 
contact with others. here is great need to-day for 
Spirit-intoxicated men. 

NANTUCKET, Mass, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs, Ghosn-el-Howie 


KNEW that by ‘‘children of the wedding’’ (Matt. 
9:15; Mark 2: 19; Luke 5: 34) is meant ‘‘the 
wedding party’’; and that ‘* the children of the 

society ’’ are its members; but it was some time befvre 
I could understand what is meant by the phrase, ‘‘ the 
children of the band.” It means the members of the 
band and those who take part in its exercises. ‘*‘ The 
children of disobedience” are the rebels themselves, 
who incur the wrath of God, 

Be net drunken with wine (Eph. 5: 18).. When 
those words were first written, drunkenness was still 
countenanced in connection with heathen worship. 
Some of the heathen gods in both East and West 
were imagined as drunkards. It is different now;' 
all Orientals (good or bad) agree that drunkenness is 
one of the works of darkness, and some Oriental 
teachers proclaim the sin of drunkenness as the 
parent of a multitude of sins, so much so that, six 
centuries after Paul, Muhammad enacted that all 
men should be total abstainers from all manner of 
intoxicants, and for centuries this law was enforced 
by the lash, the prison, and the sword. But now 
some Muhammadans are as much transgressors as 
some Christians. And Western traders are pushing 
the liquor trade up to the very tops of the mountains 
of Lebanon. And so, writing to Dr. Howie, Dr. 
Jessup recommends him to spend some time in 
Jebail next winter, ‘‘ where there is great need of 
preaching the pure gospel as well as vigorous work 
in the cause of temperance.”’ 


SHwEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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From the Old to the New 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


HE Apostle Paul was writing to those who had 
recently come out of darkness into light. They 
had left the road to ruin to follow the way of 

life, but many of them found it difficult to keep from 
backsliding and turning aside. Notice the long list 
of things condemned as evil compared with those 
commanded as expected of the children of God. (A 
helpful exercise will be for the class to make lists of 
these two sets of items. ) 

But how are the deeds of darkness to be displaced 
by the works of light? That was the great question 
in the apostle’s day, and it is the problem to-day, for 
home and foreign missionaries. Strong drink, opium, 
immorality, and other evil habits pertaining to the 
old life have such a hold on men that they find it al- 
most impossible to break away from them. In Africa, 
among the American Indians, and among the South 
Sea Islanders, especially, the demon in a demijohn 
of rum seems to take possession of their bodies and 
destroy their souls. There is only one way to over- 
come this dominion of the Evil Spirit, and that is by 
obedience to the command,—‘ be filled with the 
Spirit.” 

In the church in Pyeng Yang, Korea, was a Chris- 
tian named Kim. In the old days he was, like the 
Ephesians, much given to indulgence in strong 
drink. He seemed to have been converted-—born of 
the Spirit—and yet he frequently brought disgrace 
on himself and on the name of Christ by his drunk- 
enness. At these times he acted like one possessed 
with a demon, and finally, after many falls, he was 
expelied from the charch. Then, two years ago, 
came the spiritual revival, and Kim, after a fierce 
struggle, yielded to God, and was ‘filled with the 
Holy Spirit.” The power of the old appetite was 
broken, for a new power had taken possession of him. 
‘To-day Kim is a highly-esteemed and useful member 
of the Pyeng Yang church. 

The way of escape from ancient and moder 
demon possession, the dominion of evil spirits, is to 
be f7/ed with the Spirit of God. There must be no 
compromise, no half-hearted, partial surrender, but 
every faculty possessed, every crevice of heart, mind, 
and soul #//ed with the Spirit. Thisis the way to 
— man, and this is the way to transform the 
world. 


JUNE 13, 1908 


The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


AVE no fellowship with...darkness (v. 11). 
When Paul speaks, remember one of the 
smartest men who ever lived is talking to you. 

Was familiar with ‘‘ sporty” terms, as his talk shows. 
Racing (Phil. 3: 13, 14). Prize fighting (1 Cor. 9: 26, 
27). ‘Training (1 Cor.9: 25). Started out opposed 
to Christianity, more so than anybody nowadays. 
Helped kill the first Christian martyr (Acts 7 : 58; 


8: 1-3). Listen to such a man. He knows a thing 
ortwo. He says, Keep away from ‘ tough” com- 
panions. You will be judged by the crowd you run 


with. Girls especially cannot be too careful. It is 
rare for a man to go off by himself and become a 
drunkard. He gets ‘tout with the boys” chasing 
after that will-o’-the-wisp called ‘ta good time.” 
He suddenly awakes to find himself ‘‘one of the 
boys.” And when you get to be ‘‘one of the boys” 
ou are down and out in the race for success and 
appiness in life. 


For the things which are done by them in secret 
it is a shame even to speak of (v. 12). Well, I guess! 
Sometimes a few of them get into the papers, and 
honored family names are dragged in the dirt. The 
father hangs his head in shame among his business 
acquaintances. The broken-hearted mother and 
sisters go veiled upon the streets. But what are the 
known to the secret things? The end is death. 
Wages are always a first claim (Rom. 6 : 23). 


Awake, thou that sleepest (v. 14). It is perfectly 
amazing how mony of you fellows are sound asleep. 
I don’t mean simply the fellow who drinks (1 Thess. 
5 : 6), but you nice Sunday-school boys. For ex- 
ample, how many of you are wide awake enough to 
take the trade paper devoted to your business, and 
keep posted as to what goes on ? 


** A thousand years did a poor man wait 
Outside of heaven’s gate, 
And while for a moment brief he dozed, 
It opened—and closed.’’ 


Christ desires to light and guide every one of you. 
Did you ever follow a man with a lantern along a 
country road on a dark night? That is how Christ 
will go ahead of you—but you must keep wide awake 
(Rom. 13: 11). . 


Look... carefully how ye walk (v. 15). 
Greek word translated ‘‘ carefully” is akridvos. 
word acrobat is kin toit. Yes, Sam, learn from the 
acrobat how to ‘‘ walk.” Acrobats don’t booze. 
Don’t dare to, for it means death. Sure nerves and 
iron muscles. ‘The Christian needs as good nerves 
as the acrobat. Must be wide awake and have light 
like Blondin when he used to walk a rope over 
Niagara with a man onhis back. The acrobat keeps 
in form by careful living and constant practise, and 
so does the Christian. ‘The acrobat falls and hurts 
himself as soon as he gets careless—so does the 
Christian. The acrobat does not do his best work in 
his worldly clothes—ditto the Christian (Titus 2: 12 ; 
Rom, 12: 2). 


The 
Our 


Redeeming the time (v.16). Buying up the oppor- 
tunity (Rev. Ver. Marg.). Just as our storekeepers 
buy their goods when prices are right. See our ad- 
vertising columns! We say, ‘‘just in the nick of 
time.” Be as wide awake as the merchant. Neglect 
will rujn him, and neglect will ruin you. Find this 
verse and draw a line under part of it (2 Cor. 6 : 2). 


Because the days are evtl(y. 16). Paul’s days were 
indeed evilin all senses. Pompeii. Occasionally we 
meet a sad-faced fellow who thinks that afier two thou- 
sand years of Christianity these days are evil. Whena 
man is blue the world looks blue. Pennsylvania has 
been called ‘‘the rum-cursed state,” yet as I write, 
The Liquor Dealers’ Association has just adjourned 
at Harrisburg after orerer hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to fight the rising tide of sentiment 
against rum. Pennsylvania is going to join Georgia. 
New York and Chicago are often called Sodom and 
Gomorrah, yet here is a book giving a list of 1,405 
non-religious societies which are working for good in 
the city of New York alone. The directory of all the 
societies, religious and otherwise, fills a volume of 
800 pages. No doubt Chicago can make a similar 
showing. Here is the New York list: 


Societies for the prevention ofevil .-. . . .. . 311 
Care of needy in their homes. ........ .473 
Relief for the sick . ..... 3. 
Relief for adult poor. .. . . o SEB 
Sanitary improvement. . os s eps oo BQ 
Relief for the defective. ..........22.- §2 
Homes for neglected children... ...... 74 
Relief for sick children. .........24.2.. YW 
Employment Ggenees. 2. ww  B 
Reformation for adults. . . oe. ee 
Reformation forchildren. . .......:++%+ 39 

+ «80s 


Cheer up, old fellow; the days are not so evil after 
all, when ‘‘Sodom”’ can make a showing like that 
(Matt. 13 : 24-30). 

CoaTESVILLE, Pa. 





LESSON FOR JUNE 28 (Eph. 5 : 6-21) 


‘The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson. But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

‘The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance, 


1. October 4.—David Brings the Ark to Jerusalem 
SS Se etrrrere eae a og 20 


2. October 11.—God’s Promise to David (1 Chron. 17) “ June 27 
3. October 18.—David’s Kindness to Jonathan’s 
Son (2 Same. 9) hens me 4's « §=July 4 
4. October 25.—The Joy of Forgiveness (Psa.32)... ‘* July i 
5. November 1.—Absalom Rebels Against David 
EO 3.8 66 b klk & + 8 «July 18 
6. November 8.—David Grieves for Absalom (2 
* FCT Leona t oo * Julyes 


A Boy’s Resolve—v. 7. 


E NOT ye therefore partakers with them (v. 7). 
‘*Walking up Main Street one night, I saw a 
thirteen-year-old boy standing in front of a 

saloon, ‘ Well, Harold, this is a queer place for you 
to be! Why are you looking in there?’ Looking me 
square in the eye, he said: ‘When my father was a 
little boy, he went up and down this street looking 
for his father in saloons, and now my mother is send- 
ing me to look for my father. But I will never have 
a boy looking in a saloon for me. I'll die first.” And 
I have watched him through the years that have 
poses, working hard to keep in school and to reach 

is ideal, and I know that he will reach it, for he is 
striving through Christ.” — William F. Gibbons, 
Dunmore, Pa. From Margaret Slattery, in North- 
Jjield Echoes. 


What Christianity Does to Faces—v. 8. 

Walk as children of light (v. 8). A Hindoo trader 
in India once said to a native Christian, ‘‘ What 
medicine do you put on your face to make it shine 
so?” With surprise the other answered, ‘‘I don’t 
put anything on.” ‘‘ You may expect me to believe 
thatif you like, but what do you put on?” ‘ Noth- 
ing,” answered the Christian, ‘‘I don’t put anything 
on.” Bythis time the heathen interrogator had well- 
nigh lost his patience, and he said with considerable 
emphasis: ‘‘ Yes, youdo. All you Christians do. I 
have seen it in Agra, and I have seen it in Ahmada- 
bad and Surat, and I have seenit in Bombay.” Then 
the believer in Jesus understood, and his glowing 
face shone all the more as he said: ‘* Yes, I’ll tell you 
the secret. It is happiness of heart.” It ix a re- 
markable fact, attested by missionaries to China, that 
there is such a difference between the faces of native 
Christians and those of the heathen that it is impos- 
sible to mistake the two.— 7he Rev. W. Thorburn 
Clark, Carrsville, Va. From Sophie Bronson Tit- 
terington,in The American Messenger. The prize 
Jor this week ts awarded to this illustration, 


Time to Run—v. II. , 

And have no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness (v. 11) I know a little boy who 
sometimes goes down.a certain street all alone. On 
the way there is a saloon. What he has seen or 
heard as he went past that place I do not know, but 
I do know that every time he goes that way his little 
feet hurry at the very top of his speed. ‘‘I run as 
fast as I can past that place,” he says, with his eyes 
shining just like stars in the night. ‘I want to get 
past there just as quick asI can.” The little fellow 
has learned the true secret of safety.—Funice E£. 
Perry, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. From The Epworth 
Herald. 


Won by a Careful Walk—v. 15. 

Look therefore carefully how ye walk (v.15). The 
world watches the Christian. C. W. Hattersby, in 
‘‘Uganda by Pen and Camera,” says: ‘‘ The first 
thing the natives ask about a missionary is, ‘ Has he 
kindness?’ If he is announced to be a manof anger, 
people are immediately afraid of him, and take care 
to stay away. We cannot remember too much or too 
often that it is our lives, far more than our teaching 
in aclass, that the natives look at and try to under- 
stand. I know one case of a man who had been in 
touch with our missionaries ever since there was a 
mission in Uganda. He had always resisted every 
effort to get him toread. But when helping to build 
a house he was again invited to learn. He at last 
yielded, received his first lessons during meal-times, 
and is now ready for baptism, much to the astonish- 
ment of his fellow-natives, who cannot understand 
his willingness to begin after refusing so many years.” 
The explanation offered is that he was won bya care- 
ful life. 


An Australian Schoolboy’s Wisdom—v. 15. 

Look therefore carefully how ye walk (v.15). A 
schoolboy in Australia recently put the matter tersely 
thus: ‘tI abstain from liquor because, if I wish to 
excel as a cricketer, Grace says ‘Abstain’; as a 
swimmer, Webb says ‘ Abstain’; asa walker, Weston 
says ‘Abstain’; as an oarsman, Hanlon says ‘ Ab- 
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stain’; as a missionary, Livingstone says ‘ Abstain’; 
as a doctor, Clark says ‘Abstain’; as a preacher, 
Farrar says, ‘ Abstain.’”"—Nettie Newell Annable, 
Ledyard, N. Y. From The Youth's Companion. 


Why the Brewers Stopped Building—v. 20. 

Giving thanks always (vy. 20). ‘*Our firm,” said 
a young mechanical engineer, ‘‘does a good deal of 
business for architects who bring in plans of build- 
ings and get us to plot out for them schemes of elec- 
tric wiring. One day lately a prominent architect 
walked into our office whom we knew as a specialist 
on brewery buildings. He had put up some immense 
brewing plants. But this day he laid down plans for 
a flat building. ‘What!’ my partner shouted at him, 
‘ you designing flat buildings! What brought you to 
that? No more brewery business?’ ‘That’s what,’ 
answered the architect glumly; ‘I’ve got to find 
something else to do. There isn’t a brewer in the 
country that would spend a cent ona new building 
to-day. They’re all waiting to see where they get off 
at with this temperance agitation that’s chasing them 
round the country now.’”—Zhe Rev. James Elmer 
Russell, Chittenango, N. Y. From The Interior. 


% 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson 


UR Father, we thank thee that as little children 
we did not at first walk alone, but, in thy loving 
provision for us, mother-love taught us our 

first steps. And now that we are no longer helpless, 
we thank thee that we may still count upon thy love 
in keeping us in the right path, in keeping our feet 
from dangerous ways. ‘Thou hast given us sight 
and touch and hearing, and control over our will, and 
thou hast taught us to avoid the unsafe and the 
treacherous. May we to-day learn with new impres- 
siveness the safety of abstaining. from strong drink, 
and the danger of taking it at all. O Father, in thy 
tender love forbid that any oneof us or any of our 
dear ones may be wrecked by the foolish beginning 
of a wrong course, but that all of us may keep clear 
of the danger that lurks in the least yielding to the 
temptation of strong drink. Amen. 


After the Lesson 


When you first learned to walk, some one started 
you off, held you by both hands,'and when you got 
so you could toddle alone that same somebody kept 
pretty close to you, calling out ‘‘ Be careful, go care- 
fully!” No, you don’t remember it, of course. But 
mother does. And to-day,—you boy or girl so blessed 
as to have a mother still on earth—that mother calls 
out from her heart of hearts, ‘‘Carefully, oh, care- 
fully!’”’ as she sees you walking, learning to walk, 
right through all the temptations around you. Drink 
needn’t down you. It needn’t be a stumbling-block. 
But you run big chances if you walk into it, not wisely, 
but unwisely guessing you can just taste it when you 
want to and let it alone when you want to. There’s 
a tremendous difference between letting alone, and 
just tasting! Keep that line sharp and clear. 





LETTING 
ALONE 


JUST 
TASTING 





“LOOK CAREFULLY 
HOW YOU WALK’: 











Some one repeat the fifteenth verse for us. Let us 
write it just here. We are still learning to walk, 
aren’t we? And it’s wisely or unwisely. Which is 
your choice ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 

% 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 
(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs ’’) 


‘* Yield not to temptation.”’ Psalm go : 11-16, 


‘*T need Thee every hour.”’ (123 : 6-8, 182: 1-3.) 

‘* Revive thy work. O Lord.”’ Psalm 119 : 97-102. 

‘*Walk in the light: so shalt thou (176 : 97-102. 256 : 1, 2.) 
know.”’ Psalm 51 : I, 2, G, 10. 

‘*My soul, be on thy guard.”’ (69:1, 5,6. 109: I-4.) 

‘‘ Another day begun !"’ Psalm 1 : 1-6. 

‘**In the hour of trial.”’ (1 21-3. I: 1-4.) 

‘*Our day of praise is done."’ Psalm 124 : I-5. 

‘* Awake, my soul, and with the sun.”’ (184: 1-5. 269:1, 2.) 


% 

Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 

Monday.—Eph. 5 :6-20 .... . Darkness and Light 

"Tuesday. —Rom. 16 *9-t4 . 00 tt 8 Wise walking 

Wednesday.—Eph. 4 :17-24. .....26ee-. The new man 

‘Thursday.—2 Cor. 6 : 11-18 ‘ . . Be ye separate ! 

Friday.—1 Thess. 5: 4-I0. ... . . Uhe better way 

ee ee ee ee ee Sober living 

ee. =O PU SES. 6 te eH wee eS Waiting 
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Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Be Ye therefore Imitators of God as 
Beloved Children 





I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Ephesians 5 : 1-21). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


hag chapter on which this temperance lesson is 
based should be studied as a whole, for its key- 
note comes in the first two verses. These set 
forth the revealed purpose of God and the perfect 
example of Jesus Christ as the proper rules for Chris- 
tian conduct. These standards rule out gross and 
open sin as a matter of course; they also make im- 
possible every kind of questionable or foolish conduct, 
and they draw certain definite lines between the 
fruitful and gracious lives that develop in the sun- 
shine of God’s blessing, and those unfruitful and 
shameful lives which grope in the darkness of sin. 

The Christian, according to Paul, must not merely 
avoid the corruption of which he has cognizance; he 
must attack it. When the shamefulness of certain 
acts is laid bare in the clear light of Christian truth, 
the exposure is healthful. 

Such is the argument of the first fourteen verses of 
the chapter. It gives the basis for church relation- 
ship to many a reform. Some say, ‘t The minister 
must keep out of contact with such evils; he soils the 
cloth.” aul says, ‘‘ Not at all, if his motive is the 
supremacy of righteousness and the prevalence of the 
standards of Christ.” 

Paul goes on in verses 15-21 to specify various 
characteristics of the life of the Christian who is seek- 
ing seriously to imitate the divine example. 

The first one is interesting. ‘‘ Redeeming the 
time ’’ means making use of every opportunity, being 
alert and willing, causing every experience to minis- 
ter to the upbuilding of one’s own growth in grace 
and knowledge. This requires care, for it is easy to 
waste opportunities. 

The second is likewise. The Christian man must 
not slip back again into folly after he has elected to 
follow God. aving known what is good, he should 
maintain his hold upon it. 

Then comes the reference to intoxication (v. 18). 
The word ‘‘ riot” is about equivalent to ‘‘ dissolute- 
ness.” Aristotle defined dissolute men as ‘‘ devoid 
of self-control.” Such men are morally lost. The 
drunkard is always on the wrong side of the account. 
It is clear that he is not taking Christ as his model. 

In contrast to being filled with wine, the Christian 
should be filled with everything that God wills. Such 
a one will show it by the joyfulness and thankfulness 
of his life, and by the unselfishness of his daily 
actions, 

Only one verse speaks of drunkenness, but the 
chapter conveys a good temperance principle. The 
man who imitates Christ is not likely to die in a 
drunkard’s grave. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed hy The Sunday School Times 
Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 


Excellent commentaries on Ephesians are found in 
every standard series. Martin’s commentary in the 
‘*New Century Bible” is very candid and clear. 
Salmond’s, in the ‘‘ Expositor’s Greek Testament,” is 
much more detailed and very good. One must know 
Greek to get the fine points. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford hints 
for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 


The idea set forth in the chapter seems to be: 
What is involved in the ‘‘imitation of God as chil- 
dren” ? 

Practise, not Theory. Compare Paul’s previous 
statements about ‘‘ walking” (Eph. 4: 1-3, 17) with 
5:2. How did he define ‘‘ imitation” ? 

The Standard, Christ Himself. In what various 
ways did Christ set a standard? Was it in action 
alone ? 

The Things that Cannot Be. What is the princi- 
ple under which Paul bars certain indulgences from 
the Christian ? 

Drunkenness ts Riot. What does this mean? 

The True Expression of a Spirit-Filled Life. 
Should Paul have added any particulars ? 

IV. For Home Stupy on Next WeEEx’s LEsson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 

1. What was the real reason for the discontent of 
the people ? 2. What did they expect a king to do ? 


3. Which was really preferable, to have a king or to 
be free from his exactions ? 


Boston, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


F THE class, instead of being American girls 
brought up in Christian homes, with a long line 
of good people behind them who had loved and 

served Christ, were girls in any non-Christian coun- 
try such as India or China, this lesson might be 
taught to them with just the meaning it had to the 
Ephesian Christians in Paul’s day. Let us turn a 
flashlight on it. . 

Suppose, girls, that you had grown up in a city 
given over to idolatry. The Ephesians worshiped 
Diana, and were proud of her beautiful temple. But 
some of them had learned a better way, and had 
started out to walk in the Christian life. Walking 
means progress. If we follow Jesus, we are stepping 
heavenward. To walk worthily is every day to keep 
near Christ, and not to fall into sins that grieve him 
and bring shame upon his name. You may not be 
familiar with some of the sins of the Ephesians, but 
you have sins of your own and temptations that are 
equally wrong in the sight of God. Sin hates to be 
found out; it-skulks around corners and hides in the 
dark. God's dear children are not children of disobe- 
dience. 

A girl I knew once let herself fly into a passion. 
She was in a perfect rage. Somebody had made her 
very angry. She was in a room all by herself, but 
she talked as if a crowd were about her, stamping her 
foot and saying violent words. Suddenly she looked 
up and saw on the wall of the room the portrait of 
her grandfather, who had long been in heaven. The 
serene face, the quiet eyes, rebuked her, and she 
stood abashed and silent. She felt that she was not 
his dear child, but a child of disobedience, and she 
went away and prayed to be forgiven. 

Remember that we can have no fruits of goodness 
by exercising our own will, We must ask for the 
Holy Spirit to dwell within us, The fruits of the 
Spirit are seen in right living, in the control of sinful 
desires and appetites. A great deal of sin comes 
from drinking intoxicating liquor, but not all sin. 
There are people who never taste a drop of liquor, 
and who are still intemperate in their vanity, avarice, 
and selfishness. 

If you were older, you would sometimes hear wrong 
business dealings spoken of as ‘‘ crooked and shady.” 
Sin is a deviation from a straight line. Have noth- 
ing to do with it. Redeem the time,—that is, be 
sure to make good use of opportunities. (Read what 
Professor Riddle says on this point.) 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What shameful things were done by Samuel's 
sons? 2. What request did the elders of Israel bring 
to Samuel? 3. What did Samuelthendo? 4. What 
course did the Lord advise Samuel to take? 5. In 
offering an insult to Samuel, whom had they also in- 
sulted? 6. What disadvantages would come to them 
if their requests were granted ? 


“ 
My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


SAID to begin with: We’re going to read part of 
a letter from prison to-day. That was enough to 
get a hearing. 

Once darkness—now light. That's the story of a 
redeemed soul. I’ve seen men held in the clutch of 
sin till their lives were all gloomy and dark; then 
I've seen them later when they had accepted Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour,—and now their faces were 
lighted up and their lives were bright and happy. 
i was referred to as the—what? Light. Yes, 
ight of the world. No darkness life where he is. 

But this prisoner in his letter asks us not to have 
any ‘‘ fellowship with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness.” I wonder if there’s any danger of our lives 
being darkened again after this light has once come 
into them? Just because the light has changed our 
lives we should be all the more careful to see that we 
do not let sin get back there to darken them again. 

I've brought two things to class to-day for you to 
examine. Tere is some lampblack. Touch it; see 
the way it blackens our fingers. Here is a beautiful 
diamond; see it shine in the light; see how it reflects 
all the beauties of the light which reaches it. But, 
listen—both the lampblack and the diamond are made 
of the same material—carbon. But by some mighty 
process of heat and pressure the carbon which would 
otherwise have been about like this lampblack has 
been changed into this sparkling diamond. 

That lampblack reminds me of a life of sin. Every- 
thing it touches it blackens. But the diamond—well, 
that’s where a life has been taken by the power of 
Jesus, and made so beautiful that it just shines out 
and reflects the beauties of his life for all to see. 

There's a bit in this lesson about the shameful 
things done in secret. What do I mean when I 
speak of a transaction being ‘‘shady”? Various 
suggestions, all to the point; these boys knew. 
Something that wouldn't look well in the bright light. 
Let me tell you fellows something worth remember- 
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ing: The thing which requires secrecy should be 
under suspicion at once. A student was once dis- 
ciplined for helping another in an examination. 

hen I talked with him about it, he said: ‘* But I 
didn’t really think there was any wrong in it.” ‘* Did 
you do it openly, so that the instructor could plainly 
see what you were doing?” ‘Why no, of course 
not,” was the reply. ‘* Why shouldn’t you have done 
it openly if you really thought it was all right?” And 
as I pressed the question he realized that from the 
first he had recognized it as wrong, but had cheated 
his own conscience. If he had applied the test, ‘If 
it’s right, I can do it openly,” he would have seen the 
wrong at once, 

A fellow is in danger who engages in practises he 
is ashamed to have his parents or best friends know 
about. That applies to drinking, and smoking, and 
other things. If you’re ashamed to do athing openly, 
don’t do it at all. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Name some of the judges (judg. 4:4; 8: 22; 
10: 1,3). 2. Where was Samuel's early life spent? 
(1 Sam. 3: 1-3.) 3. Why did Israel reject Samuel's 
sons? 4. What answer did the people make to Sam- 
uel’s protest? 5. Why did Israel want a king? 6. 
What did God tell Samuel to do? 


< 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


HAT good wish do people say to each other at 
Christmas time? and what on New-year’s 
Day? We are just half-way through the new 
year, for this is the middle Sunday, and I want to 
tell you why this year of 1908 has been much happier 
than any other for ever so many children and their 
parents. Because on last New-year's Day thousands 
and thousands of saloons all over our country had to 
close their doors and quit that business. So much 
money had been spent for wine and strong drink, 
which made men cruel and unkind and unfit for 
work, that people said when they voted, ‘‘ We don’t 
want saloons any more, they do so much harm.” So 
many doors were closed, and men found better ways to 
spend their money. ‘They began to buy better shoes, 
clothes, and furniture fortheir families; better things 
to eat, and to rent better houses. Of course that 
made them happier. In many places the jails are 
empty, and they do not need poorhouses, for the 
people have enough. It was strong drink that made 
so many poor and miserable. Long ago the Bible 
said, ‘‘ Be not drunk with wine... but be filled with 
the Spirit.” 

If the good work keeps spreading, there will be no 
saloons in all the country by the time you are men 
and women; no drunken men to frighten women 
and children on the street or at home; there will be 
fewer quarrels and murders to put people in jail. 

Some of you live where the saloon doors have not 
yet been closed. Perhaps you think you cannot do 
much to close them until you grow up, but there is a 
little door which each one of you can keep closed 
against everything harmful. 

I know a boy who loves to say this verse: 


** There is a little public house 
Which every one may close. 
It is the little public-house 
Just underneath your nose,’’ 


How-many know what that means? (Explain and 
let the children repeat it.) We can close that door 
against bad or angry words that want to come from 
inside, or against wine or any harmful thing that 
wants to enter. Other things besides bad words and 
harmful drinks try to find their way between the lips 
of boys and girls. Just now, one of the worst 
tempters is the cigarette. He has deceived so many 
boys, and is sure to tempt you all. He tells boys 
that he will make them seem like men, but he really 
makes them dull and stupid, so that they cannot 
learn their lessons at school, nor do well in examina- 
tion. Boys who use cigarettes do not walk as straight 
and firm as other boys. To-day’s lesson teaches, 
‘* Walk as children of light”; so all over our country 
we are trying to find out on this Temperance Sunday 
how many will promise to keep their lips closed 
against cigarettes. If it seems hard, repeat this little 
prayer, ‘‘O Lord, keep the door of my lips,” and he 
will help you. Sing, ‘‘ Ask the Saviour to help you.” 

The last verses of our lesson tell us what to do with 
our lips to please Jesus: ‘‘Speaking one to another 
in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and 
making melody in your heart to the Lord; giving 
thanks always for all things unto God the Father.” 

Those are the children who are ‘filled with the 
Spirit,” and ‘‘walk as children of the light.” Re- 
member— 


‘* Every time that we yield to temptation, 
It is easier for us to do wrong ; 
Every time we resist temptation, 
It is easier for us to be strong.’’ 


Let us pray, ‘‘Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil.” 
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Workers’ Questions Answered 





Ask Marion 


FLORIDA.—Have been recently appointed on a committee 


Lawrance! 


to arrange a m for a Sunday-school institute. Will 
you please offer some suggestions as to a profitable and inter- 
esting program for such an occasion ?—P. 

This is a fine opportunity, and I hope you will 
make the most of it. Suppose you arrange a meeting 
some evening with all of the members of your com- 
mittee and all the Sunday-school superintendents of 
the city present. Lay your whole plan before them, 
and make it plain that it is your desire to have a 
Sunday-school program that will help every school in 
the city and vicinity. Then find out what the super- 
intendents’ views are in regard to the program. It 
would be well to get each of them to write you a let- 
ter enumerating the things they would like to have 
discussed in order to help their own schools. This 
will give you some idea of the needs of the field. 
You cannot use allof the suggestions that are offered, 
but use some of them. Do not try to use too many. 

Decide on the general topic for the convention, if 
— and select sub-topics that are related to it. 

elect the topics that are practical, and, if possible, 
those which have been ‘suggested by the superin- 
tendents themselves. All of this should be done 
three months before your meeting is to be held. 

Decide, of course, on the time and place of your 
meeting, and then secure your speakers. It is not 
necessary to go outside of your city to get mate- 


, Tial for the program. Do not select anybody simply 


because he is ina prominent position in a professional 
or business way. Select the men or women who fit 
the topics, and then secure their consent to serve in 
that capacity. It is well to select one of your best 
ministers to lead the devotional exercises, and let him 
conduct the exercises at all of the sessions. In this 
way he can lay out a regular series of Bible readings 
that will be exceedingly helpful and a most important 
feature of the institute. Select some one to lead your 
music, and be sure the music is of a stimulating and 
uplifting character. Many a convention drags and 
becomes dull because the music and devotional exer- 
cises are spiritless and lifeless. 

When the program material is thus secured, use a 
tentative announcement, Put this up in good form, 
and issue peaty of copies. Ina city of ten thousand 

eople, I should certainly want to issue two thousand 
eafiets. See that these are placed in the hands of 
every officer and teacher, and distribute them also in 
the church service, a month or six weeks ahead. 

A month before the convention, the regular program 
should be printed. There will be changes in the 
names and topics, as some df your speakers will fail 
you by that time. Send every speaker a program in 
a sealed envelope, with his time and topic marked in 
red ink. Three days before the convention do this 
same thing again. Issue plenty of the regular pro- 
grams, and have them distributed in all of the Sun- 
day-schools, and the convention announced as well 
from the platform, and also at the preaching service. 

One feature of your program should be a ques- 
tion-box, using a printed slip of questions made 
up of the topics suggested by the superintendents 
which you have not been able to put on the program. 
If these questions are printed in the program, it will 
attract attention and secure attendance. 

Advertise the meeting thoroughly; use every device 
to make itknown. Don't forget the daily papers. Put 
in as much of your plan as they will publish. Don’t 
put itin all atonce. Write up something every day or 
so for a month prior to the meeting. A week or ten days 
before the meeting, have a large canvas sign painted 
and displayed in front of the place of meeting. If 
you wish to interest everybody, send the programs 
home by the day-school pupils some evening of the 
week preceding the convention. If these cannot be 
distributed in the school, they can be given to the 
pupils as they pass out. 

One splendid means of advertising is to have a 
mass-meeting of children in the afternoon at the 
close of the day-school..session. Have admittance 
to this meeting by ticket, with some special sing- 
ing well led, and two short, bright speeches. Give 
out the cards of admittance to every Sunday-school 
superintendent, and let him distribute them on the 
Sunday prior to the meeting. The children, talking 
about this meeting in their homes, will stir up a 
great deal of interest. Be good to your newspaper 
reporters. Invite them to the meeting, and give 
them good seats with every convenience to do 
their work. The papers will probably be willing to 
print a summarized report of the whole convention, 
which you would prepare yourself at the close of the 
meeting. While this is in type, have several thou- 
sand slips struck off and distributed among the Sun- 
day-school workers and others in the city. If this 


meeting is a success, it ought to be simply one of a 
series of similar meetings to be held in the future. 
‘The wav to secure this is to effect a permanent organ- 
ized auxiliary to your state Sunday-school Association. 
This places the responsibility of carrying on the work 
on a set of officers selected for that purpose. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 28 (Eph. 5 :6-21) 





[ Worth Repeating | 





Bringing Up Parents 
From “ Lay Sermons,” by Howard W. Tilton 


‘* A pebble in the streamlet scant 
Has turned the course of many a river ; 
A dewdrop on the infant plant 
Has warped the giant oak forever.”’ 


si RAIN up a parent in the way he 
should go.’’ Sounds odd ? 

Why? Fathers and mothers 
have greater responsibilities than the chil- 
dren, and so they ought to have greater 
training. Yet the energy and thought of the 
world is directed toward the training of the 
young folks as though the old folks know 
it all. 

There are training schools for everything 
and everybody except fathers and mothers, 
The only simmering, even, of a movement in 
this direction is the mothers’-meeting, and 
that is often so slimly attended that spinsters 
have to be called in to make up a quorum. 
Many look upon this as only a fad, and do 
not realize that it requires any training to be 
a true mother. They can see why training 
is necessary for the teacher, the typewriter, 
the musician, the artist, but the mother— 
anybody can be a mother, for all she has to 
do is to cook and scold. 

‘* The hand that rocks the cradle ’’?— 

Oh, yes, of course, ‘‘it rules the world.’’ 
Very pretty sentiment, but when there are 
snarls in the hair and holes in the frock, 
sentiment is buried beneath frownings and 
frettings, for there is no poetry in brush and 
comb, darning-needle, frying-pan, and lamp- 
wick. Yet, be as practical as you will, you 
know that there is more to motherhood than 
nursery and kitchen, and that beneath the 
pile of mending, way down at the bottom of 
the work-basket, there is a bit of poetry 
which one day charmed you, and so you 
saved it. Oughtn’t you to read it oftener ? 
Only a stray bit of the past, and yet it re- 
minds you as in your dusting you come to 
the old rocking-chair, now vacant, that your 
mother was something more than a cook or a 
chambermaid. Then why should you not 
be like her? There’s more gentle handling 
of the dust-cloth as you touched the sacred 
old memory, and you wish mother were here 
again. What for? Tohelp wipe the dishes? 
To fill the cooky jar and tuck in the bed- 
clothes? No, you want mother because she 
was mother. Are you to yours what she was 
to you? If not, why not? Then you feel 
the need of entering some mothers’ training 
school, 

But why not have a fathers’-meeting ? 

If the mothers need to be taught how to be 
mothers, the fathers need no less to be 
taught how to be fathers. If, as some think, 
the mother is the child’s Bible, the father is 
the child’s law-book. A hundred revisions 
of the statute book are needed to one of the 
Holy Writ, and the old man needs even 
more training than the new woman. There 
is something more to fatherhood than serving 
as a grocery boy and carpenter, and there 
are other duties beside filling the bin and 
the barrel and keeping the roof from leak- 
ing. Father ought to be something more 
than a pocketbook. He ought to be some- 
thing more than a bogyman to frighten the 
children with, ‘‘ Now, if you don’t behave 
I'll tell papa.’’ 
comes from God, and we are prone to look 
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and mother credited when they ought to have 
been charged? Aren’t you ashamed that 
you haven’t studied bookkeeping for the 
home as well as for the store, so that you 
could keep just accounts and have your trial 
balance come out even? 

You are forever footing up how much the 
children owe you. Why don’t you run up 
the column showing how much you owe the 
children? Yes, but don’t we have to feed 
them and clothe them and educate them? 
You don’t stop to think, though, that some- 
body did all this for you when you were not 
able to do for yourself, and that you never 
paid back the debt, and now those to whom 
you owe so much are beyond the reach of 
payment. Your only way of balancing your 
account is to pass along what you have re- 
ceived from others, and to keep the blessings 
moving, for they are not yours to own, but to 
use. 

You forgot, too, to charge up to yourself 
what you owe the children. Get out your 
box of price-tags, and begin to mark the 
goods so as to take an inventory of what 
should be charged to youraccount. A good- 


thy because mother feels bad, the little 
maiden’s song, the boy’s merry whistle, the 
filling of home with love and melody, the 
gentle leadings toward a purer thought, the 
simple pleading for papa not to smoke, 
the coaxing for mama not to be cross, the 
promise that when papa comes home he will 
kiss his little girl, even if she is asleep, —oh, 
the many little slender threads weaving them- 
selves into the great golden cord of love 
which draws him back from the cold dark- 
ness to the warmth and light of the fireside, 
and as he bends down to make his promise 
good, he vows at the shrine of those child- 
ish lips that he will try to be a better man. 
‘* Train up a parent in the way he should 
go.’’ 
Let there be not only mothers’-meetings, 
but fathers’-meetings. Let there be not 
only training-schools for children, but for 
parents. Let love learn more of bookkeep- 
ing, and then there will be less surprise 
when the finger of the accounting angel 
points to the account in the ledger, and 
shows that there are debits as well as credits. 





Children at Home 











A Birthday Surprise 
By Kathleen Eddy Mundy 


T WAS grandmother’s birthday. Sister 
was busy making the cake. Ned and 








We forget that all authority | 


upon it as something which belongs to us | 


because we earn the money, we are larger 
and stronger, we can wallup the youngsters, 


or shut off their spending money, and force | 


them to behave. Weare forever thinking of 
the rod, the sparing of which will spoil the 


child, and we forget that it is the sunshine | 
and not the storm that makes the flower | 


bloom. 

‘* All forms of bookkeeping taught here.’’ 
’ There’s a rush up the stairway of those 
who want to fit themselves for keeping ac- 
counts and making trial balances come out 
to the very penny,—those who want to learn 
how to weigh hogs and figure interest, but 
no one thinks of the need of any training to 
serve as cashier in the bank where the mint- 
age of love itself is the coin of the realm. 
No, any old thing will do for a ledger, and 
as your memory fumbles over its pages, don’t 
they seem crumpled and blotted,—so full of 
the mistakes of father and mother, the chil- 
dren charged up with faults which ought to 
have been debited to other accounts, father 


Helen had gone to the woods for flow- 
ers, and no one was paying much attention 
to three-year-old Dorothy, who wandered 
about the house at her own free will. 

Her little hands were into everything. 
After sister’s neat bureau drawers were 
turned topsy-turvy, the clean handkerchiefs 
all unfolded and sprinkled with cologne, 
Dorothy went into mother’s room. 

On the dresser stood an attractive little 
blue velvet box. The cover was soon off, 
and ** Pretty, pretty,’? said Dorothy, as she 
took out a shining gold thimble. She put 
the cover on again, and trotted off with the 
thimble in her hand. 

An hour or so later, sister hurried into 
mother’s room, and, seizing the little blue box, 
ran down stairs and laid it by grandmother’s 
plate on the prettily decorated table. 

When father led grandmother out to din- 
ner, Helen gave her the box, saying: 

‘*A s’prise for you, grandmother.”’ 


every one was surprised, for the box was president of a large dry goods house in Michi- 


Grandmother opened it; and certainly 
empty. 

‘*Why, why! Where is it?’’ shouted 
Ned. 


‘* All gone,’’ said Dorothy, smiling sweetly. 
‘* Baby find it!”’ 
And she slid down from her high chair and 


| went into the kitchen, followed by mother. 


In a few moments they returned. 

‘*She must have had it and left it on the 
kitchen table, for she went right there ; but 
it is not to be found,’’ said mother. 

**Oh, we’ll soon find it,’’ said grand- 
mother. 

But still the children looked very sad, and 


| hardly smiled when the big cake was brought 


} 
| 


in. 
**Grandmother must cut it,’’ said father, 
as he handed her the knife. 


night kiss, a morning hug, the lisp of sympa-' 





| 





| 


| 





Grandmother had carefully cut several 
large slices, when she suddenly cried, ‘* Why, 
what’s this?’’ and drew out the missing 
thimble. 

‘* Dere’s fimble!’’ said Dorothy delight- 
edly. 

‘*How do you s’pose it ever got in the 
cake?’’ Helen asked. 

‘* 1 believe I can guess,”’ said sister. ‘* The 
cake was in the pan on the table just before 
it was put in the oven, and Dorothy must | 
have had the thimble and dropped it in ; she 
was in the kitchen this morning just about 
that time.”’ 

‘*T call this an all-around surprise party, | 
—don’t you, grandmother ?’’ said Ned. 

Detroit, Micu. 


bad 


Where Are the 
International Workers ? 


There is so much activity in the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school field, and the Associa- 
tion workers are so much sought after, that 
The Sunday School Times will, from time to 
time, locate the movements of those field 
workers for its readers, The name of Mrs. 
J. Woodbridge Barnes, who has resigned as 
the Elementary Superintendent, will be 
missed from this list, as will that of Dr. 
James E. Shepard, Field Superintendent for 
the Negroes, who also retires July 1. Others 
are on their vacations, Here is the list for 
June and July: 








Marion Lawrance 


Louisville, Ky., International 
Convention. ...... 
Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, 
Provincial Convention . June 30 to July 2 | 
W. C. Pearce 


Louisville, Ky., International 





. + «June 18-23 





Convention. ........ . June 28-23 
Marshalltown, Iowa, State | 

Convention. .... . .June2gtoJulyr | 
Pittsburg, Pa., Summer School. . . July 2, 3 | 
East Greenwich, R. I., Summer 

School . July 16-18 | 


Ocean Park, Me., Summer School, July 20-22 | 
Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Louisville, Ky., International 


Convention . oo eo 0 o o June 28-43 
Morgantown, W. Va., Summer 
School . . «June 29 to July 3 


Searcy, Ark., Summer School . . July 8-15 
Clear Lake, Iowa, Summer School . July 18-23 
Monteagle, Tenn., Summer School . July 21-31 


The Rev. Aquila Lucas 


Louisville, Kyv., International 


Convention . . « «June 18-23 


% 


Convention Calendar 


12th Triennial International 
Convention, at Louisville . 
Hawaii, at Hilo, Hawaii... . 
Marvland, at Braddock Heights, 
Summer School . . June 26 to July 3 
Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg, Sum- | 
mer School of Methods . June 28 to July 3 


“ 
Vacations and Sunday Rest 


O avoid Sunday travel the American 
Sabbath Union suggested that employ- 
ers who give their employees one or 

two weeks’ vacation could do much to solve | 
the Sunday rest problem by allowing their | 
workers to make the return trip on Monday 
in the expectation that if they require only 
the morning for the return, they will return 
to work on Monday afternoon. The pub- 
lishing of this announcement of the American 
Sabbath Union in The Sunday School Times 
of May 16 has called forth a protest from the 





. June 18-23 | 
. June 24-27 


gan. He makes the following pceints : 


I notice in your issue of the 16th inst. a sug- 
estion to avoid Sunday travel, which I do not 
believe to be practical, as, in a great many 
cases, the employees who start on their vaca- 
tion Saturday evening do so believing that those 
who are out will return on Monday morning. 
If they did not return, sometimes we would not | 
have sufficient force to take care of the busi- | 
ness. } 
I would suggest, as what appears to me to be | 
amore practical solution, that in place of the 
vacation week starting on Saturday, that it start 
on Wednesday. Sunday coming in the middle 
of the vacation week there would be no occa- | 
sion for Sunday travel, and the employees 
would have full time, and I know of no reason 
why it could not be started on Wednesday, the 
same as Saturday, the latter date simply being | 
one that has been a habit for some time past. | 
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The 
Temperance 
Map Puzzle 


When you take it in your hand you see an outline 
** shown under a red celluloid 
screen, 





TEMPERANCE MAP PUZZLE 


OUR COUNTRY 








: 
SeonDe NaN AMR 





e Aids 


HOW DOE IT .WORK? 


WANE Sw j 
BB awe teonnn a Rect ee sihed Vena an cs ea 


Pull this map down under a green screen,—and you 
have a map showing which states are “ license,’’ which 
“local option,”” and which “ no license.’” 











<< 
TEMPERANCE MAP PUZZLE: j 


r 7. | 














TEMPERANCE ma? OF OUR COUNTRY. 








I HOW DOES 


i. ia 


iT WORK? 


There is so puzzie anout the way that Temperance 
sentiment is spreading, What are YOU y 
doing to clean the mao? om 





iS 
’ : 
It’s Puzzling 
to see how the change in maps is made. People like to 
examine it a while, and then pass it on to others to 
uzzle them. And all the while you are telling people 
y this simple device how temperance sentiment is 


sweeping over our country. 
Give the puzzle to a Sunday-school scholar on 


Temperance Sunday 


and he will take home this story of temperance advance 
to his parents and their friends. The first thing a 
rson does is to see whether his state is white (no 
icense) or black (license). 
The puzzles will be supplied at 10 cents each, $1.00 a 
dozen, or $8.00 a hundred, all postpaid. They can be 
secured from any of the following depositories : 


AMERICAN Baptist PusBiicaTion SOCIETY 


Philadelphia. Chicago. Boston. 
New York. St. Louis. Atlanta. Dallas. 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
Philadelphia. New York. Chicago. 
St. Louis. San Francisco. Nashville. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Summer Necessity 


Because the New Perfection W ick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove con- 
centrates heat at the openings on 
the stove top, it boils and bakes 
in less time than a coal or wood 
stove, which wastes heat by radi- 
ating to the farthest corner of 
the room. 


This is the reason, too, why 
the “New Perfection’”’ keeps your 
kitchen so uniformly cool while 
you're working in it. 


This wonderful comfort- 
quality, combined with great 
convenience and _ economy, 
makes the 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


the best of all stoves—especially for summer use. If heretofore you have 


way, a trial of the 


considered it impossible to do kitchen work in a restful 
‘New Perfection” Oil Stove will 
surprise you. Made in three sizes, fully warranted. If 
not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 





our nearest agency. 





nomical light for a home. 


STANDARD OIL, COMPANY 
(incorporated) 


If you arc troubled 
The Ray Oo LA MP by flickering gas and 
large quarterly bills for the same, 


get a Rayo Lamp —the best, handsomest and most eco- 
If not with your dealer, write 
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Practical Temperance Questions Answered 


By Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, Secretary of the Temperance 
Department of the International Sunday School Association 





CUBAN MISSIONARY.—Is it possible to ob- 
tain good temperance leaflets Bam in Span- 
ish. [ greatly need them in my work here. 

Yes; apply to the Presbyterian Temper- 
ance Committee, 72 Conestoga Building, 
‘Pittsburg, Pa. 





ILLINOIS.—Where can we obtain Declara- 
tion of Independence Pledge-Cards and Wall- 
Pledge ? 

From W. B. Jacobs, 802 Hartford Build- 
ing, Chicago, and from Conquest Supply 
Company, Charlotte, N. C, 





Boys’ TEACHER.— For the benefit of my 
class of boys, ten to thirteen years old, I want 
to find a periodical dealing specially with the 
cigarette matter? What can I get, and 
where ? 

The Boys’ Magazine, 184 La Salle Street, 
Chicago. Fifty cents a year. 





Where can I get a good collection of tem+ 
perance recitations ? 

Make a collection of everything good that 
you find in your general reading. It will be 
far better, fresher, and more satisfactory 
every way than any book of such recitations. 
Such books, however, may be obtained from 
the National Temperance Society, New York 
City. Send for catalog. 

MANY INQUIRERS.—Where can I get leaf- 
lets describing temperance department work in 
Sunday-schools ? 

Send inquiry, with stamp, to Temperance 
Department, Illinois Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, Hartford Building, Chicago; to the 
Rev. Joseph Clark, Ohio Sunday School 














Choose Your 
Summer School and 
Go at Our Expense! 


Here is a list of places, merely : 


Arkansas, Searcy. 
California, Capitola. 
Long Beach. 
Colorado, Cascade. 
Connecticut, Kent. 
Florida, Jacksonville. 
illinois, Chicago. 
Indiana, Winona Lake. 
Iowa, Clear Lake. 
Maryland, Mountain Lake Park. 
Massachusetts, East Northfield. 


Sagamore Beach. 


Cambridge. 
Newton Center. 
Missouri, Pertle Springs. 
New Jersey, Asbury Park. 
Ocean Grove. 
New York, Silver Bay. 
Chautauqua. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
North Carolina, Asheville, 
Montreat. 
Ontario, Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
Port Dover. 
Berrie. 
Toronto. 
Oregon, Seaside. 
Gearhart. 
Ohio, Alliance. 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburg. 
Pocono Pines, 
Greenville. 
Allentown. 
Grove City. 
Rhode Island, East Greenwich. 
West, Virginia, Morgantown. 
Wisconsin, Lake Geneva. 
Monona Lake. 


The summer schools are mostly for Christian workers, 


where Bible students, teachers, 


officers, pastors, missionary 


leaders, can go for a few days’ study of their problems, 
—and enjoy an. outing at the same time. 

What is the place nearest your home? Tell us, on a 
postal card, and we will send you information about the 
school, avd about our plan for paying your expenses. 


Write to-day, please. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelpaia, Pa. 





Association, Columbus, Ohio; to Mrs. Stella 
B. Irvine, Temperance Bureau, Riverside, 
| California, 
| 





MEN'S CLAssS.—I' want literature for my 
class of men that will prove the good effects 
of saloon-closing. Where can I obtain it and 
at what cost? 

1. Leaflet, ‘‘Can a-Town Prosper without 
Saloons ?’’ from Arthur J. Bill, Normal, II. 
Enclose a two-cent stamp, 

2. Literature of Massachusetts No-License 
League, 203 Equitable Building, Boston, 25 
cents. - This is especially good; 

3. American Prohibition Year-book, 92 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 25 cents. 

4. A temperance paper will give you the 
freshest and most interesting items of that 
kind,—such as The National Advocate, New 
York City ; The American Issue, Columbus, 
Ohio; The National Prohibitionist, Chicago. 





ADULT CLASS.—I wish to present to my adult 
class practical ways in which its members may 
serve the temperance cause, leaving out 
political efforts. What lines of temperance 
effort would you suggest ? 

1. Dr. Potts says that every adult may en- 
force two kinds of prohibition : (1.) Personal 
prohibition, by the practise of total absti- 
nence ; (2) domestic prohibition in his own 
household, 

2. Many of our public-school teachers fail 
to give faithfully the scientific temperance 
instruction prescribed by the laws of every 
state in the United States. Every adult 
may serve the temperance cause by investi- 
gating this matter in his own community, by 
awakening sentiment concerning it, and by 
securing action that shall result in the en- 
forcement of this important law. 

3. ** What Can a Christian do?” is a 
leaflet listing thirty-one lines of effort by 
which a Christian may promote the cause of 
temperance. A two-cent stamp, with re- 
quest, will bring this leaflet from the Rev. 
John F. Hill, 72 Conestaga Building, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 





CENTREVILLE. — Please A gp suggestions for 
holding a temperance rally in our town of 
four thousand people. 

1. Invite every school in town to take part 
in this union temperance service. 2. Ap- 
point a competent committee to prepare a 
program. 3. Be sure that every number on 
the program shall bear directly and practi- 





cally on the temperance question in such a 





way as to make every one who attends real- 
ize that the Sunday-school stands for nothing 
short of total abstinence, nothing short of 
the destruction of the liquor traffic; arrange 
for temperance scripture, temperance prayers, 
temperance facts, temperance object-lessons 
or chalk-talks or illustrations, temperance 
songs, temperance pledge-signing, and the 
distribution of temperance literature. Let 
every department, from primary to pastor, 
be assigned something to do do on the pro- 
gram, even if no more than to recite a tem- 
perance text. Give the boys’ classes some- 
thing to do, Drill thoroughly on music, rec- 
itations, etc. Secure for the main talk the 
best possible speaker. Make much of pledge- 
signing. Be sure your program is not too 
long. 





CANADA.—(1.) No one can deny that there 
are multitudes of moderate drinkers who never 
become drunkards, who continue lifelong drink- 
ing habits without ever becoming drunkards. 
For what reasons should we urge such moder- 
ate drinkers to become total abstainers? (2.) 
Please list literature that gives a strong treat- 
ment of the moderate drinking question. 

(1.) There are strong and sound reasons 
why the moderate drinker, even though he 
may never become a drunkard, should choose 
and practise total abstinence : 

1. Total abstainers, as a class, live years 
longer than moderate drinkers as a class. 
Life insurance statistics prove this. 

2. Other things being equal, total abstain- 
ers possess a higher degree of physical and 
mental efficiency than do moderate drinkers. 

3. Total abstainers recover more readily 
from injuries and illnesses than do moderate 
drinkers. 

4. Total abstainers undergo surgical opera- 
tions with greater safety and success than do 
moderate drinkers. 

5. ‘Fotal abstainers set-a safe example of 
conduct, while the example of moderate 
drinkers leads many to ruin. 

(2.) Strong treatment of the moderate 
drinking question may be found in: 

1. Leaflet No. 68, ‘‘Drunkenness and 
Moderate Drinking,’’? from. the National 
Temperance Society, 3 E. Fourteenth Street, 
New York City. 

2. **Shall a Young Man Drink?’’ by 
Robert E. Speer. Send stamp to Presby- 
terian Temperance Committee, 72 Conestoga 
Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 

3. ‘* Why a Temperate Man Should Sign 
the Pledge,*’ by Henry Churchill King, 
President of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Apply with four cents in stamps. 

4. ‘*Scientific Testimony on Beer,’’ from 
Reform Bureau, Washington, D.C. Apply 
with two-cent a. 





Snsades For Itself 
Experience of a Southern Man 


‘* Please allow me to thank the origina- 
tor of Postum, which, in my case, speaks 
for itself,” writes a Florida man. 

‘*I formerly drank so much coffee 
during the day that my nervous system 
was almost a wreck. My physician told 
me to quit drinking it but I had to have 
something to drink, so I tried Postum. 

‘*To my great surprise I saw quite a 
change in my nerves in about 1o days. 
That was a year agoand now my nerves 
are steady and I don’t have those bilious 
sick headaches which I regularly had 
while drinking coffee. 

‘* Postum seems to have body-building 
properties and leaves the head clear. 
And I do not have the bad taste in my 
mouth when I get up mornings. When 
Postum is ktoiled good and strong, it is 
far better in taste than coffee. My ad- 
vice to coffee drinkers is to try Postum 
and be convinced.”’ ‘‘ There's a Rea- 
son.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of naman 
interest. 
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What Temperance Means To-Day 


(Continued from page 289) 
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a fourteen-story building was to be erected 
on the site of one of the oldest saloons in 
Birmingham ; and Atlanta is preparing to 
pave and improve the notorious Decatur 
Street on which the larger part of the dives 
of the city were located. It is promised that 
it will soon become one of the best streets of 
the city.”’—Booker T. Washington. 


For 270 miles along. the Illinois bank of 
the Ohio River there are now but four saloon 
towns as a result of the spring elections, 


It is announced that the records show 
more than 200 prohibition cities with an 
average population of 15, 658 each, and hav-. 
ing an aggregate urban population of 3,178, 
588. 


‘* Putting it roundly, according to the re- 


.ports of the police magistrates, prohibition 


has reduced the amount of crime in Birming- 
ham one-third and in Atlanta one-half since 
January 1, when the law went into force,’’— 
Booker T. Washington. 


Prohibition Kansas versus High License 
Minnesota: Local press reports (not at all 
complete) show that liquor caused the death 
of twenty-four persons, the injury of nineteen 
others, and three cases of insanity in Minne- 
sota from March I to 27, 1908, as compared 
with one death, one person injured, in Kan- 
sas, in the same period. 


‘*T was glad that Washington’s Birthday 
came in just when it did this year,’’ said one 
whisky merchant dreamily. ‘‘It gave me 
some excuse for closing up the office and 
loafing. For the past two weeks I have 
been loafing with the office open. That’s 
the only difference between a holiday and a 
regular work-day at present in my business.’’ 


The local option and prohibition laws which 
in recent years have been placed on the 
statute-books of the various states have left 
very little territory where the liquor traffic is 
regulated by license alone. The only states, 
in fact, which are exclusively committed to 
license regulation are Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada, Wy- 
oming, Idaho and Washington. 


Mida’s Criterion (Chicago) for March 16, 
in its staff correspondence from Philadelphia, 
said : 

‘*There is not much activity in the wine 
and spirit market. Our trade is at the pres- 
ent time contending against the greatest and 
most widespread movement for prohibition 
that it has ever been called upon to mett, 
and the uncertainty of the future is not Con- 
ducive to,large buying.’’ 


The deposits of the banks of Kansas City, 
Kansas, had, last January, increased more 
than $2,000,000 since the saloons were 
closed, and the merchants have had to em- 
ploy additional clerks to attend to their busi- 
ness. The president of one of its savings 
banks stated that not only has its business 
increased 50 percent, but that 75 percent of 
the new customers were of the class that 
formerly spent all their money for liquor. 


A returned missionary from India recently 
made this statement to Mrs, Zillah Foster 
Stevens : 

**In some localities in India the words 
‘Christian’ and ‘drunkard’ are synonymous 
in the minds of the natives. The association 
of ideas has occurred this way: First, all 
the white people they first know are ‘ Chris- 
tians.’ Second, all the drunkards (there are 
many, too, in the armies) are white people. 
Third, ‘drunkards’ and ‘ Christians’ are the 
same thing.’’ 


Official figures show that the total arrests 
for drunkenness for all the Vermont county 
jails and ten leading town ‘‘lockups’’ for 
four years (May I, 1903, to May I, 1907, 
under local option and high license) aggre- 
gated 7,324 as compared with a total of 
2,965 arrests for drunkenness for the four 
years (May 1, 1899, to May 1, 1903, under 
prohibition). The detailed figures show from 
two to five times as many arrests for drunk 
enness where local option has taken the 
place of prohibition. 


The Kansas City Times, in an editorial, 
March 9, declares: ‘‘ The brewers have re- 





ally rendered a fine service to the cause of 
prohibition in their misrepresentations of 
Kansas City. * Their attack has’ developed 
the fact that the actual benefits resulting from 
the elimination of the saloon and the joint 
are even more than have been generally 
credited to the prohibition policy. In the 
twenty-one months the city has almost en- 
tirely recovered from the evil effects af as 
many years of rule by the brewers.’’ 


There were three hundred men in jail in 
Birmingham, Ala., on January I, 1908, when 
prohibition went into effect. On March 7 
last, after sixty-seven days of prohibition, 
there were exactly 171 remaining. Judge 
Weaver of the Criminal Court states that the 
number of cases on the criminal docket in 
Birmingham has been reduced sixty percent. 
Chief of Police Boedecker states that the 
number of arrests has decreased fifty percent, 
and that the effect is very apparent ‘‘ even 
in the more serious crimes. Murders, bur- 
glaries, and such felonies have largely de- 
creased,”’ 


There is no more miserable human being 
than one in whom nothing is habitual but 
indecision, and for whom the lighting of 
every cigar, the drinking of every cup, the 
time of rising and going to bed every day, 
and the beginning of every bit of work, are 
subjects of express - volitional deliberation. 
Full half the time of such a man goes to the 
deciding, or regretting, of matters which 
ought to be so ingrained in him as practically 
not to exist for his consciousness at all. If 
there be such daily duties not yet ingrained 
in any one of my readers, let him begin this 
very hour to set the matter right.—/ames’ 
Psychology. 


After the first hundred days of prohibition 
in Georgia (epitomized by John Temple 
Graves in the Cosmopolitan Magazine for 
June, 1908): ‘‘ Three months ago the red 
lights faded from the Georgia saloon, and 
not a symptom of financial distress can be 
traced to the new régime. Not a financial 
failure has been credited tothe reform. Not 
a dajlar has been dropped from the stiff value 
of real estate in Georgia’s capital. Every 
gilded saloon has been reopened as a mart of 
fashion or of trade. The occupation of the 
police judges, for a time at least, is gone. 
The sessions of the city court have dwindled 
to proportions which glorify the law. Since 
the first of January there has been no negro 
assault on a woman to arouse the state, 
Landlords speak of better rents and prompter 
payments, employers of labor describe an 
advance in home life and home comfort 
among workingmen, and but for the general 
financial stringency which has depressed the 
country, it is claimed that rejoicing would 
even now be going through the Georgia val- 
leys like a song.”’ 


Bonfort?s Wine and Spirit Circular says: 
‘* Trade should not forget : 

‘* That eighty odd counties in Illinois vote 
this spring on local option. 

** That North Carolina is in the midst of a 
state prohibition fight. 

‘* That Virginia has a local option contest 
on her hands, 

‘* That West Virginia needs looking after, 
notwithstanding the defeat of prohibition in 
the recent legislature. 

‘*That Tennessee will elect a legislature 
this year either for or against prohibition, 
with the chances against us. 

‘*That Ohio has a long list of local option 
fights before her. 

‘* That Maryland is in the throes. 

‘* That Colorado is in great danger. 

‘* That a big fight is ahead of us in Minne- 
sota. 

‘* That Arkansas and Louisiana must come 
abreast of public sentiment or the traffic will 
be prohibited. 

‘* That New York has a great fight ahead 
of her. 

‘*That the Anti-Saloon League is very 
active in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, and Missouri. 

‘* Indeed,’’ concludes the pessimistic edi- 
tor of Bonfort’s, ‘‘the trade is being at- 
tacked in all of the states, and we need a 
national organization equal to the situation.’’ 
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Ease That Hinge 


Household noises stop 
“quick as a wink” when 
hinges, locks and the hun- 
dred other joints and bear- 
ings are kept in condition with 


Household 
Lubricant 


Use it on the sewing machine, the washer and lawn mower, type- 
writer, bicycle or any bearing where oil is a help. Never corrodes 
or gums. It’s all oil. Put up to meet everyday requirements in 4 
and 8 ounce tin oilers. Your dealer has it. Ask for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Hunyadi TAMOS fesse vey ob coursing tna bey ewer 


@ pure and wholesome 


Mineral water‘ a tetas and heolth tonic. 
yourself in healthy by dr 
CONSTIPATION 3732 











is a faithful worker in 
your school who would be 
wonderfully encouraged by a 
week of study and recreation at a sum- 
mer school. Isn't that so ? 

Doesn't it help to compare notes 
with others, out under the pines, in the 
lake breezes ? 

Why not send that worker into the 
uplift of such an experience—at the 
expense of The Sunday School Times ? 

You can do it. A postal card 
will bring you the just-how of it. 

Why not get that postal card in, 








before the next trip of the mail-man ? 


|The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Published anywhere will be furnished on order 


An y Book :" at the publisher’s price. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Classified Advertising | 


° 4 q 
Financial 
SIX PER CENT guaranteed investment secured by | 
$2,000,000.00 assets. Over half million dollars 
Re inv — during past 12 years. Write for book- 


York yd Owners Co., Suite 500, 489 
Fifth lh, New York. 
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Pictures 
SEND FIVE CENTS for catalog of Tissot Pictures 


A complete list of 240 subjects, containing two 
colored pictures, easily detache The Sunday Schcol 
Times Co., 1037 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 








When answering advertisements, please | mailed on receipt of 2c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 





mention The Sunday School Times. | 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. J. 
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THE BUTCHER 
7 SPOTLESS 





This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then ebstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. . 


There is no a es like cleanly- 
weeny were at is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as anew penny. 














Slaiorm Chairs, Sunday School 
PULPITS, Golleotion Pilates, Church Pews, sensel 
ret Desks, Opera Chairs, Lodge and 
¥ Bank Furniture, Office 
—s for Gatalog by number only 
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INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 





Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No.21. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and 260 Washing- | 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


TRE GREATCHORCH | GH 


dimensions. fiook of Light and : 
estimate free. 1, P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New Yer. 


Church Memorial: 
me DELES. =, 


Peal McSuane Be. Founoat Co., Barrons, Mo, U.S.A 

















The Effervescent Ideal 
Morning Laxative 
Clears the Sluggish Brain. 
Promotes Appetite. 


**Adapted for Sensitive Stomachs"* | 
50c. & $1 at druggists or by mail. | 


a”. 


Sy’ 


“Tastes Like Soda water." THE TARRANT CO. 





64th Successful Year. 44 Hudson St., New York 








Built Up 
Right Food Gives Strength and Brain Power 


The natural elements of wheat and 
barley, including the phosphate of pot- 
ash, are found in Grape-Nuts, and that 
is why persons who are run down from 
improper food pick up rapidly on Grape- 
Nuts. 

‘* My system was run down by exces- 
sive night work,” writes a N. Y. man, | 
**in spite of a liberal supply of ordinary | 
food. : 

‘After using Grape-Nuts I noticed | 
improvement at once, in strength, and | 
nerve and brain power. 

‘This food seemed to lift me up and | 
stay with me for better exertion, with | 
less fatigue. My weight increased 20 
Ibs. with vigor and comfort in propor- | 
tion. 

‘* When traveling I always carry the 
food with me to insure having it.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘*“*The Road to} 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew | 
one appears from time to time. They | 
are genuine, true, and full of human | 
interest. F 





The-Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, June 28. Foreign Missions: 
Henry Martyn, and Missions in 
India (1 Cor, 2: 1-16). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Ready for missions {tee 6 : 1-9). 
‘TUES.—Aiding missionaries (2 Cor, 11 : 1-9). 
WED.—Working harmoniously (Gal. 2 : 


I-9). 
‘THUkS.—The wide field (Mark 16 : 14-18). 
FRI.—To ‘spend and be spent’’ (2 Cor, 
I2 : It-I5). 
Sat.—A live missionary (Jonah 3 : 1-10). 











wre a brief sketch of Henry Martyn’s early 
ife. 


Tell of Martyn's work in India. 
Name India's greatest need to-day. 


ENRY MARTYN was bern February 
18, 1781, at Truro, Cornwall County, 
England. There was nothing preco- 
cious about him as a child. 
good, average boy. At Cambridge, how- 
ever, he carried off the highest honors of his 
year. Under the influence of the Rev. 
Charles Simeon, hy whom many men’s lives 
were molded, he gave his heart to Christ, 
and decided to give him his service also, He 
had intended to be a lawyer, but he gave 
this up now to study for the ministry. 


At this time he read the Memvir of David 
Brainerd, and hearing a missionary sermon 
by Mr. Simeon he decided shortly to give 
himself to the work of foreign missions, and 
he offered himself to the Church Missionary 
Society ; but he did not go out in this con- 
nection. In 1803 he was ordained deacon 
in the Church of England, in Ely Cathedral. 
The next year he and his sisters lost the little 
patrimony on which they depended, and he 
applied for the position of chaplain to the 
troops of the East India Company in India. 

Martyn reached India on Aptfl'22, 1806. 
He found a greatdeal of opposition among 
the English, and fear and indifference among 
the natives. But nothing could daunt Mar- 
tyn. ‘*Let me labor for fifty years amidst 
scowls and without seeing one soul con- 
verted,’’ he said, ‘ still it shall not be worse 
for my soul in eternity, nor even worse for it 
in time.’? He worked jn Calcutta, Dinage- 
pore, and Cawnpore, using every opportu- 
nity to reach Hindoos as well as the English 
soldiers, It was all depressing enough. At 


He was just a | 





Cawnpore he made his first essay at public | 


preaching to the natives. Mrs. Sherwood 
describes the crowd to which he preached : 
‘*No dreams in the delirium of a raging 
fever could surpass the realities. Clothed 
with abominable rags, or nearly without 


clothes, or plastered with mud and cow-dung, | 


| or with long matted locks streaming down to 


their heels; every countenance foul and 
frightful with evil passions; the lips black 
with tobacco, or crimson with henna,’’ 

A lady who knew him in India wrote of 
him : 

** He was dressed in white, and looked 
very pale; his hair, a light brown, was 
raised from his forehead, which was a re- 
markably fine one. His features were not 
regular, but the expression was so luminous, 
so inteliectual, so affectionate, so beaming 
with divine charity, that no one could have 
looked at his features and thought of their 
shape and form ; the outbeaming of his soul 
would absorb the attention of every ob- 
server.’’ 


In 1810 Henry Martyn came to Persia 


| from India, had his famous discussions with 
the mollahs in Shiraz and Ispahan, went to | 


Tabriz to present to the Shah his translation 
of the New Testament into Persian. Though 
he was in Persia less than two years, he left 
a deep impression. Sir Robert Ker Porter 
tells of having met a Persian who had a New 
Testament, on the fly-leaf of which was writ- 
ten: ‘*There is joy in the presence of the 


| angels of God over one sinner that repenteth. 


H. M.’’ Persian mollahs spoke years after- 
ward of the youth, enfeebled by disease, 
who had sat in the midst of their doctors and 
asked questions which could not be answered. 

October 16, 1812, he died at Tocat, Tur- 
key, alone, at the age of thirty-one. It was 
a great career crowded into a few years of a 
young man’s life! 








} 
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Do You Hear Well ? 


The Stolz Elect —A » Scien 
nnd Practical Invention tor Who 
ow 


Are Deal Partially x 
be ested in Vour Owe 
Deaf or partiall vy Bong i Bam now make a 
month’s trial of the Stolz Cowephens en pay- 
ment of a small deposit. This is unusually im = 
ant news for the deaf, 
for by this plan the 
final selection of the 
one completely satis- 
Sactory hearing aid 
ts made easy and in- 
expensive Jor every 


one. 

This new invention, 
U. S. Patents Nos, 
858, and 855,458, 
renders unnecessary 
such clumsy, un- 
sightly,and frequent- 
ly harmful devices 
as trumpets, horns, 
, tubes, ear drums, 
Bape wo) fans,etc. Itisatiny 

. electric telephone 
Mrs. C. LIDECKA that fits on the ear, 
238 12th Ave., Maywood, Ill., and which, the in- 
wears an Electrophone. | Less stant it is applied, 

tha: magnifies the soun 

waves in such manner as to cause an astonishihg 
increase in the clearness of all sounds. It over- 
comes the buzzing, and roaring ear noises, and also 
constantly and electrically exercises the vital 
parts of the ear. 


A BUSINESS MAN’S OPINION 

STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., CHICAGO.—I 
am pleased to say that the Electrop! 
satisfactory. Being small in size and 
ing qualities makes it PREFERABLE TO ANY. I 
can recommend it to all persons who have defective 
hearing.-M. W. HOYT, Wholesale Grocer, Michi- 
gan Avenue and River Street, Chicago. 

Write or call at our Chicago office for particulars 
of our Jersonal test on deposit offer and list of 

rominent endorsers who will answer inquiries. 

hysicians cordially invited to investigate. Ad- 
dress or call (call if you can). P 
Stolz Electrophone Co., 98@ Stewart Bidg, Chicago. 


CHURCH ELECTROPHONES 
We also make permanent installations of a spe- 
cial hearing apparatus in churches. This inex- 
pensive device—the Stolz Church Electrophone— 
enables every deaf member of congregation to hear 
the proceedings 
Write for special 





mx 





» 7<ee* 


rfectly in any part of the edifice. 
klet on Church Electrophones. 
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The Best 
TONIC 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vital- 
ity, the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a 
most valuable general Tonic. 


. Ateaspoonful added toa glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage. 

















CALIFORNIA SELF- 
SUPPORTING HOMES 


Twin-Cities Colony. Between Sacramento and Stock- 
ton. Choice land. Perfect health. Purest water. In- 
exhaustible wells, $6. No extreme heat. Oranges 
ripen in midwinter. Practically every grain, vege- 
table, fruit, berry, nut and flower grown on earth. 3 
crops vegetables each year. Richer living on 10 acres 
here than on 160 in winter countries. 100 laying hens 
pay poo yeasty above feed. 5 acres grapes pay $750 
yearly. rite farnilies here. £75 per acre. Very easy 





terms. B. MARKS, Box 517 Galt, California. 
Agents$103.50per month 
selling these 1 Scissors. V. C. 






O. sold 22 pairs in 
ay oy yt we show CUTS WIMEEMD. 
tow. Faus Ourrt. § Themes Mig. Ce., 185 N St., Bayten, 6. 

















The American 







m0. dicti i 
ms 2 the meaning plain. 


It is a new translation of 
the original into modern 
English by eminent schol- 
ars, after 29..years of careful study. It: 
brings out the meaning with added force 
and beauty, 

For sale by all booksellers and publishers. 
interesting Booklet Sent Free 
Send a postal card for our free booklet 
which tells the reverent story of this noble 
work. It will give you a true idea of what 
the American Standard Bible means to the 

religious world. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible Publishers for 50 years. 


37 a East 18th Street, New York 














NEW FOR 1908 


JOY PRAISE 


By Wm. J. Kirkpatrick and J. H. Fillmore 


More songs in this new book will be sung with enthu- 

m and delight than has appeared in any book since 

Bradbury’s time. Specimen free. Returnabie 
book sent for examination. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE $7°43'Biois House, New York 
HALLOWED HYMNS 


loaned free for Camp, Union, and Special Meetings. 
The BIGLOW & MAIN Co., New York or Chicago 


EDUCATIONAL 

















Divinity School 


OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

An Undenominational School of Theology 

Announcement for 1908-09 now ready 














Starkey Seminary 


On Seneca Lake, near Watkins. Opens September 2. 
Boarding school for both sexes. Prepares for best col- 
leges. Eleven teachers; specialists. Courses in art, 
music, commerce. ‘Terms moderate. 


M. Summerbell, President, Lakemont, N. Y. 


BIBLICAL COURSE By Mail. Write Pres. C. J. 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 








~ When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 











Keep in touch with those grown- 
up students of yours during the 
vacation season! Let them know 
that you are remembering them 
every Sunday in the Sunday-school 
hour. 

One..good way_to do it is to 
send’each one a copy of The Sun- 
day School Times during the sum- 
mer. 

Five or more fo separate ad- 
dresses for three months, 19 cents 
each. 

Can you spend a dollar or two 
on your class work to better ad- 
vantage ? ; 

The Sunday School Times Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





he Sunny Sol Tins 


Philadelphia, June 13, 1908 





Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate aot or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$1 00 One copy, or any number of 
copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. Oné copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly cee e0e 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional omtsdiivent 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timks Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















